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SCAISDINAVIAN  STUDIES  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
LEARNING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fifth  Report:  1960-61 

Hedin  Bronner,  Amerika  Haus,  Freiburg 
and 

Gosta  Franzen,  University  of  Chicago 
1.  Introduction 

This  report  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  based  on  nationwide  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  authors  at  three-  and  four-year  intervals  since  1947.^ 
For  a  brief  review  of  the  historical  development  of  Scandinavian  studies  in 
the  United  States,  new  readers  are  referred  to  the  1947  and  1958  reports. 
The  scope  and  method  of  the  surveys — explained  in  detail  in  the  1955  re¬ 
port  (pp.  174-177) — have  remained  unchanged  through  the  years  except 
for  minor  details. 

Although  we  wish,  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  to  avoid  as  much  repeti¬ 
tion  as  possible,  certain  questions  recently  submitted  to  us  evidence  a  need 
for  reclarification  of  the  limits  we  set  on  the  scope  of  each  report.  We  have 
been  asked,  for  instance,  why  we  publish  enrollment  figures  for  Autumn 
sessions  only — and  whether  we  do  not  feel  that  in  this  way  many  impor¬ 
tant  courses  given  only  in  Winter  or  Spring  sessions  become  omitted  from 
the  picture. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  all  essentials  each  rep>ort  does  cover  the 
whole  academic  year.  All  Scandinavian  courses  for  the  whole  year  are 
listed  in  Table  I,  and  the  asterisks  indicating  which  courses  actually  ma¬ 
terialized  apply  to  all  semesters  or  quarters ;  ^  all  schools  and  faculty  mem- 

*See  Scandinavian  Studies,  August  1947,  November  1951,  November  1955,  Au¬ 
gust  1956,  and  November  1958. 

^  Courses  not  marked  with  asterisks  either  are  not  offered  in  the  year  of  the  re¬ 
port,  or  for  some  other  reason — such  as  failure  to  achieve  minimum  required  enroll¬ 
ment — have  not  materialized. 
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bers  involved  at  any  time  of  the  year  are  listed  in  the  same  table;  Tables 
III,  IV  and  V  have  always  applied  to  the  entire  academic  year;®  and  all 
miscellaneous  items  of  interest,  regardless  of  season,  are  included  in  the 
text.  Only  the  enrollment  figures  (Table  II)  are  limited  to  the  Autumn 
term. 

If  enrollments  from  subsequent  terms  were  to  be  included,  it  is 
true  that  greater  justice  would  be  done  to  the  many  one-term  courses 
given  only  in  those  terms;  but  it  would  also  seriously  interfere  with  the 
comparative  analysis  of  the  figures,  as  developed  in  Section  2,  Current 
Situation  and  Trends.  Our  main  interest  in  the  statistical  data  is  not  to 
determine  the  number  of  enrollments  per  se  at  any  given  time,  but  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  trend  of  these  enrollments  through  the  years  and,  if  possible, 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  trends.  This  could  eventually  furnish  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  promotion  of  Scandinavian  studies. 

Figures  for  the  whole  year  would  distort  the  statistical  relationship  be¬ 
tween  semester  systems  and  quarter  systems;  between  single-term  and 
multiple-term  courses — and  hence  largely  between  language  and  non-lan¬ 
guage  courses.  Not  to  mention  the  matter  of  credit-hours!  But  the  deci¬ 
sive  consideration  at  the  present  time  is  that  if  the  original  criteria  were  to 
be  extended,  present  and  future  figures  would  not  be  analogous  to  those 
of  the  past. 

It  would  no  doubt  interest  some  readers  to  see  the  figures  for  the  re¬ 
maining  parts  of  the  year  added  as  a  separate  table,  which  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  study  of  trends.  But  this  luxury  would  involve  a  greater 
task  than  meets  the  eye! 

Several  correspondents  have  kindly  suggested  that  the  surveys  should 
be  made  every  year  instead  of  every  third  or  fourth.  Such  interest  is  en¬ 
couraging  but  is  perhaps  not  shared  in  the  same  degree  by  all  those  whose 
valuable  time  we  take  up  with  our  questionnaires.  Harassed  and  burdened 
as  they  are  with  academic  duties,  some  of  our  victims  are  understandably 
slow  in  sending  their  replies. 

A  new  item  was  added  to  the  questionnaire  this  year:  the  question 
whether  Scandinavian  languages  are  granted  credit  for  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  and  whether  they  are  given  normal  language  credit  for  graduation. 

®  Tables  FV  and  V  have  now  been  dropped. 
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2.  Current  Situation  and  Trends 

In  the  Autumn  of  1960  there  were  2,860  enrollments  in  Scandinavian 
courses  of  all  kinds  in  the  universities,  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the 
United  States  (Table  II  A).  This  represents  an  increase  of  594 — or  26% 
—over  the  enrollments  of  1957  (Table  II  B).  The  increase  was  generally 
shared  among  the  languages,  except  that  in  the  colleges  Swedish  declined 
somewhat.  The  colleges  also  had  another  setback  in  that  their  non-lan¬ 
guage  courses  suffered  a  dramatic  84%  drop  to  a  nominal  63  enrollments. 
Over-all  college  enrollments  were  thus  reduced  by  8%.  The  universities, 
with  a  record  high  of  1,462,  enjoyed  a  74%  increase  in  over-all  enroll¬ 
ments.  And  in  the  high  schools,  where  Scandinavian  had  appeared  to  be 
heading  for  extinction,  there  was  a  15%  recovery — from  363  to  417. 

Total  language  enrollments  increased  from  1,691  in  1957  to  2,282  in 
1960.  Non-language  enrollments  showed  sufficient  gains  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  (from  306  to  515)  to  compensate  almost  exactly  for  losses  in  the  col¬ 
leges,  so  that  the  total  of  578  for  1960  differs  only  nominally  from  the  575 
for  1957. 

TRENDS  IN  OVER-ALL  SCANDINAVIAN  ENROLLMENTS  FOR 
UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
(For  precise  enrollment  figures  1940-1960  see  Table  II  B.) 


1940  1945  1<M6  1960  1954  1967  1960 
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While  enrollments  in  Old  Norse/Icelandic  remained  nearly  unchanged  t 
(increased  from  29  to  30),  those  in  Danish  showed  an  encouraging  leap  a 
from  SS  to  110.  The  interesting  relationship  between  Norwegian  and  r 
Swedish  continues,  with  Norwegian  retaining  its  over-all  lead  over  Swed-  r 
ish  (25%  in  1960, 17%  in  1957, 33%  in  1954)  and  Swedish  greatly  increas-  t 

ing  its  consistent  margin  over  Norwegian  in  the  universities  alone  (37%  g 

in  1960, 19%  in  1957,  26%  in  1954).*  t 

No  significant  changes  are  noted  in  the  number  of  institutions  offer-  a 
ing  Scandinavian.  Since  1939  this  has  fluctuated  between  57  and  66;  at  t 

the  present  time  it  is  62.  More  interesting  than  the  absolute  number,  at  S 

long  range,  is  the  distribution  of  the  schoob  comprising  it.  In  past  sur¬ 
veys  considerable  instability  in  the  situation  was  indicated  by  the  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  some  schoob  and  the  addition  of  others.  This  has  been  shown 
in  previous  reports  by  means  of  a  table  listing  institutions  dropped  and  S 

added.  The  list  for  the  present  survey  is  so  short  that  we  have  decided  to  (j 

eliminate  the  table.  For  the  first  time  no  changes  occurred  in  the  identity  v 

of  the  colleges  offering  Scandinavian — disregarding  the  fact  that  three  of  j 
them  had  converted  their  status  to  that  of  universities;  three  universities  p 

(i.e.,  other  than  the  three  former  colleges)  were  added  and  two  dropped;  t 

and  three  high  schoob  were  added.  t 

As  can  be  expected,  teaching  staffs  have  grown  along  with  the  gen-  t 

erally  increased  activity  in  Scandinavian  studies.  The  total  number  of  g 

faculty  members  involved  was  118  in  1960  as  against  106  in  1957;  of  c 

these,  76  were  in  the  universities,  32  in  the  colleges,  and  10  in  the  high  I 

schoob.  c 

During  the  academic  year  1960-61,  doctoral  dissertations  on  subjecb  i 

falling  entirely  within  the  Scandinavian  field  were  in  preparation  or  were  t 

completed  at  the  following  institutions:  one  at  St.  Olaf,  two  at  Chicago,  t 

one  at  Harvard,  one  (in  planning  stage)  at  Johns  Hopkins,  two  (in  plan-  ] 

ning  stage)  at  Nebraska,  two  at  North  Carolina,  one  at  Texas  and  two 
at  Yale.  This  represents  a  total  of  twelve — by  far  the  greatest  number  re-  r 

corded  in  these  surveys;  others  undoubtedly  are  under  way  at  other  insti-  t 

tutions.  t 

Of  the  1 7  colleges  that  answered  the  question  concerning  credits,  only  i 

*  For  an  attempted  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  see  Scandinavian  Studies, 
August  1956,  pp.  105, 107. 
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three  do  not  accept  Scandinavian  languages  offered  by  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  only  two  do  not  give  credits  for  Scandinavian  towards  language 
requirements  for  graduation.  Of  the  30  universities  that  replied,  five  do 
not  accept  credits,  and  seven  give  none.  All  high  schools  that  offer  day¬ 
time  instruction  in  Scandinavian  also  give  credits  for  these  courses  toward 
graduation  requirements.  Most  significant  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  which  sets  one  of  the  most  formid¬ 
able  educational  standards  in  the  world,  now  gives  the  necessary  examina¬ 
tions  and  credits  for  two  and  three  years’  Norwegian  at  Bay  Ridge  High 
School. 


3.  Comments  and  Conclusions 

The  second  hundred  years  of  Scandinavian  studies  in  the  United 
States^  have  commenced  with  a  spectacular  upward  swing,  interrupting  a 
decline  of  ten  years’  duration.  Although  the  enrollment  figures  for  1957 
were  in  themselves  low,  certain  indications  already  at  that  time  seemed  to 
justify  a  note  of  optimism  in  our  rejjort.®  At  least  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  surge  may  therefore  be  sought  in  the  period  before  1957.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  tendency  toward  revival  in  the  high  schools,  which  by  1957  had 
threatened  to  disappear  from  the  picture  altogether,  bears  out  our  con¬ 
tention  that  the  generally  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  in  public  schools  would  eventually  benefit  Scandinavian 
courses  in  the  high  schools.  And  the  upward  trend  in  the  universities  has 
been  predicted  as  a  result,  partly,  of  a  gradual  shift  towards  higher  levels 
of  study  due  to  transfer  of  interest  from  first-generation  immigrants  to 
native  U.S.  circles.  Acceleration  of  this  trend  was  not  materially  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  conversion  of  three  colleges  to  the  status  of  universities,  as 
these  institutions  had  a  combined  Scandinavian  enrollment  of  only  25  in 
19601 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  comment  on  the  relationship  between  en¬ 
rollments  in  languages  and  those  in  other  courses.  When  the  trends  of 
these  two  categories  of  studies  are  clearly  marked,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  relate  them  to  motivation.  Languages  are  frequently  studied  with  a 
more  or  less  immediate  and  practical  purpKise,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 

*  The  “Centennial  Year”  was  19S7-S8. 

*  Scandinavian  Studies,  November  1958,  pp.  160-163. 
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have  generally  benefited  from  a  growing  interest  in  world  affairs.  In  those 
schools  where  Scandinavian  languages  are  not  wholly  dependent  on  immi- 
grant  sentiment — i.e.,  in  many  of  the  universities — they  should  normally 
share  in  this  benefit.  In  the  universities,  however,  the  77%  increase  in 
language  enrollments  was  nearly  matched  by  the  68%  increase  in  non-Ian- 
guage  enrollments;  this  difference  is  not  great  enough  to  indicate  a  clear 
significance.  The  76%  loss  of  non-language  enrollments  in  the  colleges,  on  = 
the  other  hand,  contrasts  sharply  with  the  15%  increase  in  languages  in  ^*n« 
these  same  institutions;  but  this  fact  does  not  yet  invite  any  conclusion, 
as  the  setback  for  non-language  studies  may  be  merely  the  temporary 
result  of  a  series  of  accidental  circumstances.  _ 

The  occurrence  of  the  present  over-all  rise  in  Scandinavian  studies  at  1. 
a  time  when  Scandinavian  learned  societies  in  the  United  States  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  increase  their  stress  on  promotional  work;  when  two  such  societies 
have  gained  and  given  favorable  publicity  in  connection  with  anniversary  2. 
celebrations;  when  the  last  of  the  long-standing  needs  for  textbooks  and 
other  teaching  materials  are  rapidly  being  filled;  and  when  the  recent 
rounding  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  Scandinavian  instruction  is  still 
present  in  the  awareness  of  nearly  every  one  concerned — may  not  be  mere 
coincidence.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  conscious  and  concerted 
efforts  of  118  teachers  and  their  supporters  and  friends  throughout  the 
United  States  will  not  be  without  some  effect  on  the  community.'^  For  the 
first  time  since  these  surveys  were  initiated,  there  is  a  general  note  of  opti¬ 
mism  and  fighting  spirit  in  the  returned  questionnaires.  Wide  recognition 
is  now  given  to  the  importance  of  combatting  discriminatory  minimum- 
enrollment  requirements  for  the  materialization  of  classes,  and  of  better¬ 
ing  the  position  of  Scandinavian  courses  in  the  matter  of  credits.  Contin¬ 
ued  work  on  these  two  problems  will  help  further  the  continuation  of  the 
present  salutary  trend  of  enrollments. 

’’  Some  concrete  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of  Norwegian,  equally  applicable 
to  combined  Scandinavian  studies,  were  set  forth  in  19S9  (Hedin  Bronner,  “A  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  Norwegian  Studies,”  Norwegian-American  Studies  and  Records,  XX,  pp. 
167-169).  Particularly  useful  would  be  the  calling  of  the  proposed  congress  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  societies  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Association  of  Scandinavian -American  — 

Learned  Societies. 
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TABLE  I 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OFFERING 
SCANDINAVIAN  COURSES  IN  1960-61 


Note:  Asterisk  (*)  means  classes  actually  in  session  1960-61. 

0 — Quarters;  S — Semesters;  Sum — Summer  Session. 

Prof,  means  full,  associate,  or  assistant  professor  (lower  teaching  titles  not  given). 


Name  of  Institution ; 

Faculty  in  Scandinavian 

Scandinavian  Subjects  Offered 

Duration 

I. 

Universities 

1. 

Brigham  Young  University 

♦First  Year  Norw.® 

2S 

Provo,  Utah 

Prof.  Arthur  R.  Watkins,  Ph.D. 

2. 

University  of  California 

♦Elem.  Dan. 

2S 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

♦Interm.  Dan. 

2S 

Prof.  Assar  G.  Janzen,  Ph.D. 

Adv.  Dan. 

2S 

Prof.  H&kon  Hamre,  Cand. 

♦Elem.  Norw. 

2S 

Philol. 

♦Interm.  Norw. 

2S 

Prof.  Eric  0.  J  ohannesson,  Ph.D.  ♦  Adv.  Norw. 

2S 

Prof.  B0rge  Geds0  Madsen,  Ph.D.  ♦Elem.  Swed. 

2S 

George  R.  Davis,  M.A. 

♦Interm.  Swed. 

2S 

Jules  Zentner,  M.A. 

♦Adv.  Swed. 

2S 

Pierce  C.  Hazelton,  B.A. 

Old  Icel.  (Grad.) 

IS 

James  L.  Larson,  M.A. 

Old  Swed.  (Grad.) 

IS 

Gregory  P.  Nybo,  B..A. 

Scand.  Dialects  (Grad.) 

IS 

Hugh  W.  Peterson,  B.A. 

•  Scand.  Linguistics  (Seminar) 

IS 

Prof.  Loftur  L.  Bjarnason,  Ph.D.  *Hist.  of  Scand.  Lit.  1300-18S0 

IS 

(Extension) 

♦Hist,  of  Scand.  Lit.  18S0-WWI 

IS 

Hist,  of  Scand.  Lit.  WWI-Present 

IS 

Scand.  Lit.  1200-1800 

IS 

♦Hist,  of  Scand.  Drama  to  1900 

IS 

♦Scand.  Drama  of  20th  Cent. 

IS 

♦The  Novel  in  Scand. 

2S 

♦The  Plays  of  Ibsen 

IS 

♦Strindberg  &  his  Writings 

IS 

Romanticism  in  Norway 

IS 

Holberg  &  Oehlenschlager 

IS 

♦Masterpcs.  of  Old  Norse  Lit. 

IS 

*  Advanced  courses  to  be  added. 
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TABLE  I — Continned 


Name  of  Institution; 

Faculty  in  Scandinavian 

Scandinavian  Subjects  Offered 

Duratioi 

Kierkegaard 

IS 

Swed.  Poets  of  19th  Cent. 

IS 

*Directed  Group  Study,  Adv.  Undergr. 

2S 

*Special  Study,  Adv.  Undergr. 

2S 

*Readgs.  of  Old  Icel.  Sagas  (Grad.) 

2S 

♦Poems  of  the  Poetic  Edda  (Grad.) 

IS 

Scand.  Lit.  1200-1800  (Grad.) 

IS 

Romanticism  in  Scand.  (Grad.) 

IS 

Realism  &  Naturalism  in  Scand.  Lit. 

(Grad.) 

IS 

♦Scand.  Lit.  of  20th  Cent.  (Grad.) 

IS 

♦Georg  Brandes  (Grad.  Seminar) 

IS 

♦20th  Cent.  Dan.  Drama  (Grad.  Seminar)  IS 

♦Special  Study  for  Grads. 

2S 

♦Masterpcs.  of  20th  Cent.  Scand.  Lit. 

Sum-^ 

♦Masterpcs.  of  19th  Cent.  Scand.  Lit. 

Sum-6C 

♦Directed  Group  Study,  Adv.  Undergr. 

Sum-iC 

♦Special  Study  for  Adv.  Undergr.  - 

Sum-iC 

♦Special  Study  for  Grads. 

Sum-tC 

♦Conversl.  Norw.  (Extension) 

2S 

♦Conversl.  Swed.  (Extension) 

2S 

♦Elem.  Mod.  Icel.  (Extension) 

2S 

♦Interm.  Mod.  Icel. 

2S 

♦Icel.  Lit.  1800-WWI  (Extension) 

IS 

♦Icel.  Lit.  W\VI-19S0  (Extension) 

IS 

3.  University  of  California 

♦Elem.  Norw. 

IS 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

♦Interm.  Norw. 

IS 

Prof.  Erik  Wahlgren,  Ph.D. 

♦Travellers’  Norw. 

IS 

Prof.  Kenneth  G.  Chapman, 

♦Elem.  Swed. 

IS 

Ph.D. 

♦Interm.  Swed. 

IS 

Olof  R.  Marneus,  Fil.  Kand. 

♦Travellers’  Swed. 

2S 

(Extension) 

♦Old  Icel. 

IS 

♦Old  Norse/Icel.  Prose  &  Poet. 

IS 

♦Second  Year  Scand.  (Readgs.  in  Dan., 

Norw.,  Swed.) 

2S 

♦Scand.  Lit.  in  Transl.,  Older  Period 

IS 

♦Scand.  Lit.  in  Transl.,  Mod.  Period 

IS 
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Scandinavian  Subjects  Offered 

Duration 

— 

♦Special  Studies  for  Adv.  Undergr. 

2S 

S 

♦Special  Studies  for  Grads. 

2S 

S 

Scand.  Drama” 

IS 

s 

Scand.  Novel* 

IS 

s 

German  Mythol.  (largely  Scand.) 

1 

(Grad.)* 

IS 

s 

4.  University  of  Chicago 

Elem.  Dan. 

IQ 

s 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Interm.  Dan. 

IQ 

Prof.  Gosta  Franzen,  Ph.D. 

Adv.  Dan. 

IQ 

s 

Mrs.  Karin  Franzen,  Fil.  Kand. 

Elem.  Mod.  Icel. 

IQ 

s 

Odd  T.  Andersen,  Cand.  Philol. 

Interm.  Mod.  Icel. 

iQ 

s 

Consul  Arni  Helgason 

Adv.  Mod.  Icel. 

iQ 

s 

♦Elem.  Norw. 

iQ 

s 

♦Interm.  Norw. 

iQ 

n-iC 

♦Adv.  Norw. 

iQ 

n-iC 

♦Conversl.  Norw. 

iQ 

n-«C 

Norw.  Comp.  &  Convers. 

iQ 

n-iC 

♦Elem.  Swed. 

IQ 

n-iC 

♦Interm.  Swed. 

iQ 

!S 

♦Adv.  Swed. 

iQ 

!S 

♦Conversl.  Swed. 

3Q 

is 

♦Swed.  Comp.  &  Convers. 

iQ 

♦Introd.  to  Old  Icel. 

iQ 

♦North  Germanic  Philology 

iQ 

Scand.  Life  &  Culture 

iQ 

!■ 

Hist,  of  Scand.  Countries 

iQ 

Poets  &  Writers  in  Scand. 

iQ 

IS 

Old  Germ.  Lit.:  Eddas,  Sagas,  Skalds 

iQ 

IS 

Late  19th  Cent.  Scand.  Prose 

iQ 

IS 

♦Mod.  Scand.  Drama 

iQ 

IS 

♦20th  Cent.  Scand.  Fiction 

iQ 

IS 

♦Ibsen  &  Develop,  of  Mod.  Drama 

iQ 

IS 

Strindberg  &  Expressionist  Drama 

iQ 

♦Special  Study  for  Grads. 

3Q 

3.  Columbia  University 

♦Elem.  Swed. 

2S 

IS 

New  York,  N.Y, 

♦Interm.  Swed. 

2S 

*  Beginning  1962-63. 
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Prof.  Carl  P.  Bayerschmidt, 

♦Old  Icel. 

IS 

Ph.D. 

♦Introd.  to  Swed.  Lit.  &  Cult. 

IS 

Prof.  John  H.  Wuorinen,  Ph.D. 

♦Mod.  Swed.  Lit. 

IS 

Prof.  Leif  T.  I.  Sjoberg,  Fil.  Mag. 

♦Swed.  Novel 

2S 

Hist,  of  Scand.  North 

2S 

Scand.  Drama 

IS 

Grad.  Seminar*® 

- 

“6?’ 

Cornell  University 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Old  &  Mod.  Icel.** 

— 

Vilhjilmur  Bjamar 

7. 

University  of  Florida 

♦Dramatic  Theory  (Ibsen  &  Strindberg) 

IS 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

♦Old  Icel. 

IS 

Prof.  Oscar  F.  Jones,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  Richard  B.  Vowles,  Ph.D. 

Swedish  ?** 

— 

8. 

George  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.C. 

Old  Norse** 

2S 

Prof.  John  G.  AUee,  Ph  D. 

9. 

Harvard  University 

♦Begin.  Swed. 

2S 

Cambridge,  Ma.ss. 

♦Old  Norse/Icel. 

IS 

Prof.  Einar  Haugen,  Ph.D. 

♦Scand.  Life  &  Civilizn. 

IS 

(1st  Semester  only) 

♦Contemp.  Swed.  Lit. 

IS 

Goran  Printz-P&hlson,  Fil.  Mag. 

♦Drama  of  Ibsen 

IS 

Nils  Hasselmo,  Fil.  Mag. 

Swed.  Lit.  of  19th  &  Early  20th  Cents. 

IS 

10. 

University  of  Illinois 

Danish 

IS 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Old  Norse/Icel.** 

2S 

Prof.  P.  M.  Mitchell,  Ph.D. 

Ibsen** 

IS 

Beginning  1961-62 ;  also,  a  Scandinavian  study  program,  including  Old  Icel.,  Swed 
lang.  and  lit.,  history,  sociology,  economics. 

Private  tutorial  course  without  credit  or  official  standing;  may  be  adopted  officially ; 
1961-62. 

Probably  to  be  initiated  1961-62  by  Dr.  Benkt  Wennberg.  Reorganization  of  Dept,  oi  | 
Foreign  Languages  may  present  new  opportunities  for  Scandinavian  studies  in  the  nev  ^ 
future.  I 

^  To  be  resumed  Autumn  1961  for  first  time  in  nearly  10  years.  I 

**  Offered  in  alternate  years.  t 


J. 
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Duration 

11.  University  of  Indiana 

Old  Icel.“ 

IS 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Foster  W.  BlaisdeU,  Ph.D.“ 

12.  State  University  of  Iowa 

Old  Norse/Icel.i^ 

2S 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Prof.  John  C.  McGalliard,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  William  J.  Paff,  Ph.D. 

IS.  Johns  Hopkins  University 

♦Elem.  Old  Icel. 

2S 

Baltimore,  Md. 

♦Adv.  Old  Icel. 

2S 

Prof.  Stefin  Einarsson,  Ph.D. 

14.  University  of  Kansas 

Dan. 

2S 

Lawrence,  Kansas 

Norw. 

2S 

Thomas  R.  Buckman,  M.A. 

♦Swed. 

2S 

Old  Norse/Icel. 

IS 

Readgs.  in  Old  Norse/Icel. 

IS 

Old  Norse/Icel.  Civilizn. 

IS 

Scand.  Civilizn. 

IS 

Mod.  Scand.  Lit.  (in  Engl.) 

IS 

Ibsen  &  his  Scand.  Contemps. 

IS 

15.  University  of  Michigan 

*Mod.  Scand.  Lit. 

2S 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Prof.  Leta  Jane  Lewis,  Ph.D. 

16.  University  of  Minnesota 

♦Begin.  Swed. 

3Q 

Duluth,  Miim. 

Adv.  Swed.** 

3Q 

Prof.  Ivan  Nylander,  M.A. 

17.  University  of  Minnesota 

•Begin.  Norw. 

2Q 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

♦Interm.  Norw. 

IQ 

Prof.  Alrik  Gustafson,  Ph.D. 

♦Adv.  Norw. 

30 

Prof.  Cedi  Wood,  Ph.D. 

♦Norw.  Convers. 

IQ 

Prof.  Marion  John  Nekon,  Ph.D. 

♦Begin.  Swed. 

2Q 

Last  offered  19S8-S9. 

“On  leave  of  absence  in  Cologne  1960-61. 

Given  every  four  years.  The  first  half  of  a  one-semester  course  in  European  Literature 
from  St.  Augustine  to  Dante,  given  in  the  English  Department,  is  devoted  to  medieval  Ice¬ 
landic  literature,  including  Njdl’s  Saga,  Hrafnkel’s  Saga,  the  Prose  Edda  and  the  Poetic  Edda. 
Evening  course  in  Extension  Division. 
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Prof.  Homer  E.  Mason,  Ph.D. 

♦Interm.  Swed. 

IQ 

Lilly  E.  Lorenzen 

*Adv.  Swed. 

3Q 

Bjame  Landa,  Ph.D. 

♦Swed.  Convers. 

IQ 

Carl  Clement,  M.A. 

♦Old  Norse 

3Q 

♦Readgs.  in  the  Scand.  Lits. 

3Q 

Scand.  Lit.  in  19th  Cent. 

IQ 

Contemp.  Scand.  Novel 

IQ 

♦Ibsen  &  Begin,  of  Mod.  Drama 

IQ 

♦Strindberg  &  Drama  in  Revolt 

IQ 

♦Scand.  Architecture 

IQ 

♦Scand.  Painting 

IQ 

♦Scand.  Sculpt.  &  Minor  Arts 

iQ 

♦Contemp.  Scand.  Theater 

iQ 

♦Scand.  Folk  Movements 

iQ 

♦Govt.  &  Politics  in  Scand.  Countries 

iQ 

♦Soc.  Legisl.  &  Institutions  in  Scand. 

iQ 

♦Kierkegaard  &  Scand.  Philos. 

iQ 

Studies  in  Scand.  Romanticism 

3Q 

Studies  in  Late  19th  Cent.  Scand.  Lit. 

3Q 

Dramatic  Interp.  Probls.  in  Strindberg 

3Q 

♦19th  Cent.  Scand.  Novel 

Sum-60 

♦Contemp.  Scand.  Novel 

Sum-60 

♦Ibsen  &  Begin,  of  Mod.  Drama 

Sum-60 

♦Strindberg  &  Drama  in  Revolt 

Sum-60 

18.  University  of  Nebraska 

Begin.  Swed. 

2S 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Swed.  Lit. 

2S 

Prof.  Paul  Schach,  Ph.D. 

Icel. 

2S 

19.  New  York  University 

Old  Icel. 

IS 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Hist,  of  Scand.  Langs. 

2S 

Prof.  Robert  A.  Fowkes,  Ph.D. 

Mod.  Scandinavian^* 

IS 

20.  University  of  North  Carolina 

♦Elem.  Norw. 

IS 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Old  Icel. 

2S 

Prof.  George  S.  Lane,  Ph.D. 

Summer  1961. 
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21.  University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

Prof.  Richard  Beck,  Ph.D. 


22.  Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Prof.  Franklin  D.  Scott,  Ph.D. 

23.  University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Ore. 

Prof.  Astrid  M0rk  Williams, 
Ph.D. 

24.  Pacific  Lutheran  University^** 
Parkland,  Wash. 

Prof.  Gunnar  Malmin,  M.Mus. 
Prof.  Trygve  0.  Svare,  LL.D. 

25.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  Otto  Springer,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Raphael,  Ph.D. 


Mod.  Icel. 

Old  Icel. 

♦Begin.  Norw. 

♦Interm.  Norw. 

♦Adv.  Norw. 

♦Hist,  of  Norw.  People 
♦Recent  Scand.  Lit.  in  Engl. 
Norw.  Lit. 

Ibsen 

Hist,  of  Mod.  Scandinavia 


♦First  Year  Swed. 
♦Scand.  Lit.  in  Transl. 


♦Elem.  Norse 
♦Interm.  Norse 
Scand.  Lit.  in  Transl. 

Elem.  &  Int.  Dan. 

♦Adv.  Dan. 

Elem.  &  Interm.  Norw. 
♦Elem.  &  Interm.  Swed. 

Adv.  Swed. 

Mod.  Icel. 

♦Elem.  &  Interm.  Old  Icel. 

Adv.  Old  Icel. 

Hist,  of  Scand.  Langs. 

♦Great  Epochs  in  Scand.  Lit.^* 
Mod.  Scand.  Novelists** 
Runic  Inscript. 

Scand.  Romantidsm 
Scand.  Lyrics 


**’ Formerly  Pacific  Lutheran  College,  and  so  listed  in  19S7-S8  report;  converted  to  um 
versity  in  I960.. 

**  Graduate  course,  in  English. 
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26. 

Roosevelt  University** 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Prof.  Martin  0.  Soderback,  Ph.D. 

*Scand.  Cult.  Studies 

Sum-M 

27. 

University  of  Southern  Califor* 

Comp.  Lit.:  Scandinavian 

? 

nia 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Prof.  Paul  E.  Hadley 

John  C.  Pearce,  Ph.D.** 

Comp.  Lit.:  Studies  in  Ibsen 

? 

28. 

Stanford  University 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Prof.  Gertrude  L.  Schuelke, 

PhD. 

Old  Norse** 

IQ 

29. 

University  of  Texas 

♦Begin.  Swed.** 

2S 

Austin,  Texas 

♦Old  Norse  (Skaldic  Poet.)** 

2S 

Prof.  Lee  M.  Hollander,  Ph.D. 

A.  Margaret  Arent,  M.A. 

Old  Norse 

Suni-60 

30. 

University  of  Utah 

Dan. 

3Q 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

♦Norw. 

3Q 

Carl-Erik  Johansson 

Swed. 

3Q 

Orson  West 

(3arl  Olson 

Old  Norse** 

— 

31. 

University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Prof.  Frederic  T.  Wood,  Ph.D. 

Old  Icel. 

2S 

i 

32. 

University  of  Washington 

♦Elem.  Dan. 

3Q 

Seattle,  Wash. 

♦Dan.  Readg. 

3Q 

Prof.  Sverre  Arestad,  Ph.D. 

Introd.  Dan.  Lit. 

3Q 

Prof.  Walter  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

Mod.  Dan.  Lit. 

3Q 

Dolores  Hall,  Mj\. 

Supervised  Readg.  (Dan.) 

3Q 

Listed  in  19S7-S8  report  under  colleges. 

“  On  leave  of  absence  in  Copenhagen  1960-61. 

**  Kierkegaard  and  Ibsen  course,  listed  in  19S7-S8  report,  dropped  because  of  impendin: 
retirement  (1962)  of  Prof.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 

“  Conference  courses. 

^  Listed  in  1960-61  catalogue  but  not  indicated  in  returned  questionnaire. 


Barbara  Morgridge,  MA. 

♦Elem.  Norw. 

3Q 

Inga  Wulfsberg,  MA. 

♦Norw.  Readg. 

3Q 

Kenneth  Hoem,  B.A. 

♦Introd.  Norw.  Lit. 

3Q 

♦Conversl.  Norw. 

3Q 

♦Norw.  Comp. 

3Q 

♦Mod.  Norw.  Lit. 

3Q 

Adv.  Conversl.  Norw. 

3Q 

Adv.  Norw.  Comp. 

3Q 

Hut.  of  Norw.  Lit. 

IQ 

♦Supervised  Readg.  (Norw.) 

3Q 

♦Elem.  Swed. 

3Q 

♦Swed.  Readg. 

3Q 

♦Introd.  Swed.  Lit. 

3Q 

♦Conversl.  Swed. 

3Q 

♦Swed.  Comp. 

3Q 

♦Mod.  Swed.  Lit. 

3Q 

♦Adv.  Conversl.  Swed. 

3Q 

♦Adv.  Swed.  Comp. 

3Q 

Recent  Swed.  Lit. 

IQ 

♦Hist,  of  Swed.  Lit. 

IQ 

Hist,  of  Swed.  Lang. 

IQ 

♦Supervised  Readg.  (Swed.) 

3Q 

♦Scand.  Cult. 

IQ 

♦Scand.  Civilizn. 

IQ 

.  ♦Scand.  Novel  in  Engl. 

3Q 

♦Ibsen  in  Engl. 

iQ 

♦Strindberg  in  Engl. 

IQ 

♦Scand.  Drama  in  Engl. 

IQ 

Old  Icel. 

3Q 

♦Ibsen  (Seminar) 

IQ 

Strindberg  (Seminar) 

3Q 

♦Norw.-Dan.  Novel 

IQ 

Swed.  Novel 

IQ 

♦Norw.-Dan.  Poet. 

IQ 

♦Norw.-Dan.  Drama 

IQ 

Swed.  Poet. 

iQ 

♦Thesis 

3Q 

♦Ibsen  in  Engl. 

Sum-60 
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*Scand.  Novel  in  Transl. 

Sum-60 

*Supervised  Readg.  in  Swed.  Lit. 

Sum-60 

33.  Washington  State  University^' 

Begin.  Swed. 

2S 

Pullman,  Wash. 

^Germanic  Civilian.  (Half  Scand.  Lit.) 

IS 

Prof.  Ame  0.  Lindberg,  Ph.D. 

34.  University  of  Wisconsin 

♦Begin.  Norw. 

2S 

Madison,  Wis. 

♦Second  Year  Norw. 

2S 

Prof.  Einar  I.  Haugen,  Ph.D.** 

♦Begin.  Swed. 

2S 

Harald  Nxss,  Cand.  Mag. 

♦Second  Year  Swed. 

2S 

Ingrid  Camerini 

♦Old  Norse/Icel. 

2S 

Leif  Hansen 

♦Scand.  Classics  (in  Transl.) 

2S 

♦Hist,  of  Scand.  Countries 

2S 

♦Scand.  Life  &  Civilian. 

IS 

♦Drama  of  Ibsen 

IS 

Survey  of  Norw.  Lit. 

2S 

20th  Century  Writers 

2S 

Hist.  &  Struct,  of  Scand.  Langs. 

IS 

Drama  of  Scand.:  Strindberg  &  the 

Modems 

IS 

Govts,  of  Scand. 

IS 

Intemat.  Relations  of  Scand. 

IS 

Peoples  of  Scand 

IS 

♦Special  Readg.  (Undergr.) 

2S 

♦Grad,  readgs. 

2S 

35.  Yale  University 

Begin.  Swed. 

2S 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Introd.  to  Old  Norse  Lang.  &  Lit.  (Grad.)  2S 

1  Prof.  Konstantin  Reichardt, 

♦Adv.  Old  Norse:  Skaldic  Poet.  (Grad.)  2S 

1  Ph.D. 

♦Mod.  Scand.  Lit.  (in  Transl.) 

2S 

Herwig  Zauchenberger,  Ph.D. 

Readgs.  in  Scand.  Langs. 

2S 

Introd.  to  Runology  (Grad.) 

IS 

Germanic  Heroic  Poetry  (Grad.) 

IS 

Germanic  Mythology 

IS 

^^Fonnerly  State  College  of  Washington,  and  so  listed  in  1957-58  report;  a  university  sui 
in  fact  for  many  years,  its  name  was  changed  to  Washington  State  University  in  1959. 

^  On  leave  first  Semester  to  teach  at  Harvard  University.  sun 
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II.  CoUeges^ 

1.  Augsbnrg  College 

♦Begin.  Norw. 

2S 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

♦Interm.  Norw.®° 

2S 

Prof.  Iver  Olson,  S.T.D. 

♦Mod.  Scand.  Novel 

IS 

Prof.  Bjarne  Landa,  Ph.D. 

♦Mod.  Scand.  Drama 

IS 

George  Hatcheck,  D.Jur. 

Scand.  Hist. 

IS 

Mod.  Scandinavia 

IS 

2.  Angnstana  College 

♦First  Year  Swed. 

2S 

Rock  Island,  Ill. 

♦Second  Year  Swed. 

2S 

Prof.  Henriette  Naeseth,  Ph.D. 

♦Adv.  Writt.  &  Spoken  Swed. 

IS 

Prof.  Lennart  Skaaret,  Fil.  Mag. 

♦Scand.  Novel 

IS 

Birgitta  Rudefelt,  Fil.  Mag. 

♦Dramas  of  Strindberg 

IS 

Scand.  Drama 

IS 

Survey  of  Swed.  Lit. 

IS 

Readgs.  in  Swed.  Lit. 

IS 

Sweden:  Evolution  of  a  Democracy 

IS 

♦Swed.  Workshop 

Sum-60 

♦Vacation  Readg.  Course  in  Swed. 

Sum-60 

3.  Bethany  College 

♦Begin.  Swed. 

2S 

Lindsborg,  Kansas 

Ethel  Palmquist 

4.  Bethany  Lutheran  College*^ 

Begin.  Norse 

2S 

Mankato,  Minn. 

Second  Year  Norse 

2S 

Prof.  Rudolph  E.  Honsey,  M.A. 

Hist,  of  Norw.  Culture 

2S 

Theological  Norw. 

IS 

5.  Bethel  College 

♦Elem.  Swed. 

2S 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

♦Readgs.  in  Scand.  Cult. 

2S 

Prof.  Ingeborg  Sjdrdal,  MA. 

”  Pacific  Lutheran  College,  Roosevelt  University  and  the  State  College  of  Washington, 
all  listed  under  “Colleges”  in  the  I9S7-S8  report,  are  to  be  found  under  “Universities”  in  the 
present  report. 

^"Recent  establishment  of  a  two-year  language  requirement  for  graduation  should 
strengthen  enrollment  in  this  course. 

*^No  cour^  given  in  1960-61  because  of  recent  low  enrollments;  school  hopes  to  re¬ 
sume  Norwegian  in  1961-62. 
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6.  College  of  the  City  of  New 

'^Elem.  Dan. 

? 

York:  The  City  College** 

♦Elem.  Norw. 

2S 

New  York,  N.Y. 

♦Interm.  Norw. 

? 

Miss  Kronvall 

Adv.  Norw. 

? 

Mrs.  Hansa  Frib 

♦Elem.  Swed. 

2S 

Ase  Sonja  Ranosoy 

♦Interm.  Swed. 

? 

7.  Concordia  College 

♦Elem.  Norse 

2S 

Moorhead,  Minn. 

♦Interm.  Norse 

2S 

Mrs.  Anna  Schoberg,  BA. 

Mod.  Norse  Lit. 

2S 

8.  Dana  College** 

♦Elem.  Dan. 

2S 

Blab,  Neb. 

♦Hbt.  of  Scandinavia 

IS 

Prof.  Norman  C.  Bansen,  MA. 

Scand.  Lit. 

2S 

Prof.  Lloyd  G.  Refsell,  M.Th. 

Philos,  of  Kierkegaard 

IS 

Prof.  D.  Jerome  Tweton,  MA. 

Scand.  Lit. 

Sum-60 

Bodil  Strom,  MA. 

9.  Grand  View  College 

♦Introd.  Dan. 

2S 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Prof.  Ernest  D.  Nieben 

■ 

10.  Custavus  Adolphus  College 

♦Elem.  Swed. 

2S 

St.  Peter,  Minn. 

♦Interm.  Swed. 

2S 

Ingalill  G.  A.  Friberg 

♦Adv.  Comp.  &  Convers. 

IS 

♦Life,  Works  of  Strindberg 

IS 

♦Mod.  Swed.  Lit. 

IS 

Selected  Readgs. 

2S 

Independent  Study 

IS 

11.  Luther  CoUege** 

♦Elem.  Norw. 

2S 

Decorah,  Iowa 

♦Interm.  Norw. 

2S 

Marie  0.  Skramstad,  M.A. 

♦Practical  Norw. 

IS 

♦Mod.  Norw.  Lit. 

IS 

Early  Norse  Classics** 

IS 

**  Scandinavian  program  in  collaboration  with  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation. 
Courses  in  Mod.  Icel.,  which  were  also  included,  failed  to  attract  enough  students. 

**  The  S3  members  of  the  Dana  College  Choir,  preparing  to  tour  Denmark  during  tht 
summer  of  1961,  were  required  to  take  a  special  non-credit,  one-semester  course  in  Danisli 
language  and  literature. 

*^This  school  b  celebrating  its  100th  Anniversary  in  1961. 
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TABLE  I — Continued 


1  Name  of  Inatitntion; 

[  Faculty  in  Scandinavian 

Scandinavian  Subjects  Offered 

Duration 

1 

Middle  Period  of  Norw.  Lit.*® 

IS 

1 

Henrik  Ibsen 

IS 

\ 

Hist,  of  Norway 

IS 

Norw.  Am.  Hist. 

IS 

Interm.  Norw. 

Sum-60 

12.  North  Park  College 

®Elem.  Swed. 

2S 

I  Chicago,  111. 

♦Interm.  Swed. 

2S 

Prof.  Martin  Soderback.  Ph.D. 

♦Adv.  Swed. 

2S 

i  Karin  Johnsson 

Scand.  Hist.  &  Cult.*^ 

IS 

Ibsen  &  Strindberg*^ 

IS 

1  13.  Oberlin  College 

♦Scand.  Art 

IS 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Prof.  Ellen  H.  E.  Johnson,  M.A. 

!  14.  St.  Olaf  College 

♦Elem.  Norw. 

2S 

1  Northfield,  Minn. 

♦Interm.  Norw. 

2S 

1  Prof.  Theodore  Jorgensen,  Ph.D. 

♦Adv.  Norw. 

2S 

Prof.  Clarence  Clausen,  Ph.D. 

♦Old  Norse 

2S 

Prof.  Esther  Gulbrandson,  B.A. 

♦Scand.  Masterpcs.  (in  Engl.) 

2S 

Prof.  Lloyd  Hustvedt,  B.A. 

♦Mod.  Scand.  Lit.  (in  Engl.) 

? 

Prof.  Reidar  Dittmann,  MA. 

♦Survey  of  Norw.  Cult. 

? 

♦Ibsen  (in  Engl.) 

? 

♦Scand.  Hist. 

2S 

15.  Upaala  College 

♦Elem.  Swed. 

2S 

East  Orange,  N.J. 

♦Interm.  Swed. 

2S 

Kerstin  SJd.  Onesti,  Fil.  Mag. 

Swed.  Hist.  &  Cult. 

2S 

Survey  of  Swed.  Lit. 

2S 

Masterpcs.  of  Swed.  Lit. 

2S 

16.  Ursinna  College 

♦Elem.  Swed. 

2S 

Collegeville,  Pa. 

♦Interm.  Swed. 

2S 

Prof.  Allan  Lake  Rice,  Ph.D. 

17.  Waldorf  College 

♦Elem.  Norse 

2S 

Forest  City,  Iowa 

♦Interm.  Norse 

2S 

g  tbt 
anish 


*®  Not  given  since  19S3. 

**  Not  given  since  1950. 

Not  given  since  ca.  1948,  but  still  listed  in  catalogue. 
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TABLE  I — Continued 


Name  of  Institution; 

Faculty  in  Scandinavian 

Scandinavian  Subjects  Offered 

DuratioB 

Dorothy  Satterlie,  M..\.  (on 

leave) 

Martha  Kleppe 

18.  Wisconsin  State  College 

♦Scand.  History 

IS 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Prof.  Howard  T.  Lutz,  Ph.D. 

III. 

High  Schools 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1.  Bay  Ridge  High  School 

♦Begin.  Norw. 

2S 

Samuel  Abrahamsen,  Ph.D. 

♦Interm.  Norw.** 

2S 

♦Adv.  Norw.** 

2S 

Hist,  of  Scand.  Cult. 

2S 

Duluth,  Minn. 

2.  Denfield  High  School 

♦Swed.  I 

2S 

Waldemar  V.  Johnson,  MA. 

Swed.  II 

Lanesboro,  Minn. 

3.  Lanesboro  High  School 

♦Begin.  Norw.** 

2S 

L.  Sydney  Roppe,  B.A. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

4.  Van  Nuys  Evening  High 

♦Elem.  Norw. 

2S 

School 

♦Interm.  Norw. 

IS 

Ame  J.  Maas0,  BA. 

Mankato,  Minn. 

5.  Bethany  Lutheran  College 

Begin.  Norse** 

2S 

(High  School  Division) 

Second  Year  Norse*‘ 

2S 

Prof.  Rudolph  E.  Honsey, 

M.A 

^  Examinations  and  credits  are  now  given  for  these  two  courses  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents. 

^  An  experimental  class  of  11th  and  12th  Grade  Volunteers,  studying  without  credit,  was 
such  a  success  that  Board  of  Education  approved  course  as  regular  part  of  curriculum  for 
1961-62.  In  addition,  an  adult  evening  class  meets  once  a  week. 

^  Taught  in  19S8-S9. 

Taught  in  1959-60. 
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TABLE 

I — Continued 

Name  of  Institution; 

Faculty  in  Scandinavian 

Scandinavian  Subjects  Offered 

Duration 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

6.  North  High  School 

♦First  Year  Norse 

2S 

Lars  G.  Rindem,  BA. 

♦Second  Year  Norw. 

2S 

7.  Roosevelt  High  School 

♦First  Year  Norse 

2S 

Benjamin  R.  Eggan,  BA. 

♦Second  Year  Norse 

2S 

Wendell  P.  Benson,  MA. 

♦Third  Year  Norse 

2S 

♦First  Year  Swed. 

2S 

♦Second  Year  Swed. 

2S 

8.  Sonth  High  School 

♦Begin.  Swed. 

2S 

Ruth  W.  Peterson,  BA. 

♦Adv.  Swed. 

2S 

Rockford,  Ill. 

9.  East  High  School 

♦First  Year  Swed. 

2S 

Margaret  E.  Swanson,  BA. 

♦Second  Year  Swed. 

2S 

♦Third  Year  Swed. 

2S 
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TABLE  II 

A.  ENROLLMENTS  IN  SCANDINAVIAN  COURSES  AUTUMN  1960 


Norwe- 

Dankh  gian 

Old 

Norse, 

Icel. 

Swedkh 

Total 

Lang. 

Non- 

Lang. 

1960 

Grand 

Totak 

Universities 

71 

357 

30 

489 

947 

515 

1462 

Colleges,  etc. 

39 

639 

0 

240 

918 

63 

981 

High  Schools 

0 

194 

0 

223 

417 

0 

417 

Totak 

110 

1190 

30 

952 

2282 

578 

2860 

B. 

ENROLLMENT  TRENDS, 

1939-1960 

1939-40 

1946 

1950 

1954 

1957 

1960 

Totak« 

Totak 

Totak 

Totak 

Totak 

Totak 

Universities 

856 

932 

945 

694 

839 

1462 

Colleges,  etc. 

1304 

1320 

1317 

1169 

1064 

981 

High  Schook 

1544 

1042 

654 

459 

363 

417 

Totak 

3704 

3294 

2916 

2322 

2266 

2860 

TABLE  ni 

NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING 
SCANDINAVIAN  1939-1960 


1939-AO** 

1946 

1950 

1954 

1957 

1960 

Universities 

20 

24 

30 

30 

31 

35« 

Colleges,  etc. 

23 

18 

21 

29 

20 

18" 

High  Schook 

17 

15 

13 

7 

6 

9 

Totak 

60 

57 

64 

66 

57 

62 

All  figures  for  1939-40  are  from  Esther  Chilstrom  Meixner,  The  Teaching  of 
the  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  United  States,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press,  Philadelphia,  1941. 

These  figures  are  influenced  by  the  fact  that  three  institutions  listed  under  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  present  report  were  listed  as  colleges  in  the  1957  report. 


LAGERKVIST’S  USES  OF  DEFORMITY 

Robert  Donald  Spector 
Long  Island  University 

%  N  English  editor,  aroused  by  Lagerkvist’s  use  of  deformity  in  The 
Dwarf,  grimly  remarked  that  he  had  no  intention  of  introducing  his 
readers  to  anything  so  horrible  as  this  disgusting  author.  Admittedly, 
Lagerkvist,  like  Swift,  sometimes  employs  such  s3rmbolism  for  the  shock 
value  that  is  necessary  to  the  moralist’s  purpose,  but  generally  his  object 
is  never  so  simple,  and  certainly  his  intention  is  hardly  sensationalistic.^ 
The  “concern  with  the  dwarfed,  the  truncated,  and  the  misshapen,”  which, 
as  Richard  Vowles  has  pointed  out,  “asserts  itself  repeatedly”  in  Lager¬ 
kvist’s  work,^  serves  a  multiplicity  of  purposes,  ranging  from  the  allegori¬ 
cal,  symbolic,  and  philosophic  to  the  structural.  For  Lagerkvist,  it  is  not 
only  the  perfect  metaphor  for  what  Walter  Gustafson  has  called  his  tales 
of  “suffering  souls,  persons  who  might  be  called  men  of  anxiety,”®  but  it 
has  implications  that  are  metaphysical  and  ethical  as  well  as  aesthetic. 

Some  of  this  range  presents  itself  in  the  fiction  gathered  in  The  Eternal 
Smile*  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  moralist’s  technique  that  attaches  evalu¬ 
ative  significance  to  the  shocking  image  of  the  betrayed  husband  with  the 
bullet  wound  displayed  in  his  temple  in  “The  Lift  that  Went  Down  into 
Hell,”  just  as  there  is  in  the  ironic  contrast  between  the  physical  healthi¬ 
ness  and  the  social  corruption  in  “A  Hero’s  Death.”  Indeed,  Lagerkvist 
often  uses  this  contrast  between  bodily  fitness  and  spiritual  decadence  to 
achieve  his  irony.  In  “The  Children’s  Campaign,”  it  is  a  soul-less  society 
that  emphasizes  physical  soundness  for  its  destructive  purpose.  Lager¬ 
kvist  conveys  his  scorn  through  his  matter-of-fact  style  and  his  under¬ 
statement  in  describing  the  victory  celebration  for  the  child  warriors  and 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  relation  to  Lagerkvist’s  moral  purpose,  see 
my  paper,  “Lagerkvist,  Swift,  and  the  Devices  of  Fantasy,”  Western  Humanities  Re¬ 
view  (Winter,  1958),  XII,  75-79. 

^  Richard  Vowles,  introduction  to  The  Eternal  Smile  and  Other  Stories  (New 
York,  1954),  p.  xiv. 

*  Walter  W.  Gustafson,  “Sibyllan  and  the  Patterns  of  Lagerkvist’s  Works,”  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Studies  (August,  1958),  XXX,  132. 

*  The  text  used  for  The  Eternal  Smile  is  given  in  note  2. 
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the  spectators’  inability  to  distinguish  between  artificial  and  normal 
limbs: 

Some  of  the  loudest  cheering  was  for  the  small  invalids  at  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
blind  and  with  limbs  amputated,  who  had  sacrificed  themselves  for  their  country. 
Many  of  them  had  already  got  small  artificial  arms  and  legs  so  that  they  looked  just 
the  same  as  before.  The  victory  salute  thundered,  bayonets  flashed  in  the  sun.  It  was 
an  unforgettable  spectacle. 

But  more  significant  is  Lagerkvist’s  use  of  deformity  in  the  title  story. 
Here  the  marred  figures  are  intended  to  suggest  the  lack  of  communica¬ 
tion  of  human  beings,  absorbed  in  themselves,  lost  in  their  own  problems, 
unaware  of  the  defects  in  others,  and  therefore  isolated  by  their  lack  of 
sympathy.  The  more  trivial  the  deformity,  the  more  absurd  their  be¬ 
havior.  A  man  born  without  a  thumb  permits  it  to  become  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  neighbors.  One  with  a  black  spot  on  his  nail,  un¬ 
noticed  by  anyone  else,  allows  it  to  become  a  burden.  The  very  fact  that 
these  deformities  carry  beyond  life  and  are  deep  in  their  souls  indicates  the 
degree  of  their  self-absorption,  and,  indeed,  they  cannot  even  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other.  Yet  salvation  for  both  can  come  only  through  their 
merging  in  a  common  cause,  a  common  understanding.  For,  as  another 
character  remarks,  “It  is  a  fact  that  a  hunchback  is  born  into  the  world 
every  minute.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  exists  in  the  race  a  definite 
need  to  be  in  part  hunchbacked.”  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  the  dwarf 
does  in  Lagerkvist’s  novel,  there  is  none  of  us  without  some  kind  of  de¬ 
formity. 

Perhaps  because  of  its  symbolic  significance,  Lagerkvist’s  use  of  the 
missha{>en  is  never  sentimental.  He  accepts  it  as  a  natural  part  of  the 
human  condition.  Lindgren,  the  man  with  the  withered  legs,  in  “The 
Basement,”  a  story  that  Vowles  has  characterized  as  “a  study  in  harmony 
and  adjustment,”^  is  no  more  unnatural  than  the  man  who  is  outwardly 
seemingly  erect  and  healthy  and  says,  “We  don’t  take  much  notice  of  him 
...  it  is  as  though  he  should  be  here,  as  though  he  belonged  to  our  world 
...  as  though  he  were  a  part  of  ourselves.”  In  the  same  way,  Jonas  in 
“The  Guest  of  Reality”  has  a  strength  of  soul  that  is  more  important  than 
his  amputated  arm.  The  generosity  of  his  nature  and  his  self-reliance  have 
made  normal  his  relationships  with  others,  despite  his  need  to  greet  them 


*  Vowles,  p.  xiv. 
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with  only  his  left  hand. 

The  only  time  that  Lagerkvist  permits  physical  deformity  or  abnor¬ 
mality  to  appear  a  handicap  is  when  it  manifests  spiritual  decadence. 
Throughout  the  early  part  of  “The  Masquerade  of  Souls,”  Arna’s  lame¬ 
ness  is  at  most  a  reminder  of  reality  amid  the  idyllic  atmosphere  of  the 
narrative,  perhaps  a  foreshadowing  of  her  failure  in  childbirth,  but  it  is 
no  deterrent  to  the  love  affair,  and  indeed  permits  a  greater  emphasis  on 
the  kinship  of  the  lovers’  souls.  Only  with  the  suggestion  of  some  spirit¬ 
ual  disturbance  does  the  bodily  imperfection  manifest  itself  in  the  story. 
Her  limp  increases  with  the  untidiness  of  her  soul,  and  with  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  her  spiritual  strength,  she  becomes  “more  of  a  woman  who  was 
lame.” 

While  these  examples  of  Lagerkvist’s  treatment  of  the  subject  illus¬ 
trate  the  importance  it  plays  in  what  might  be  called  his  philosophy,  an¬ 
other  story  in  The  Eternal  Smile  demonstrates  as  well  its  structural  func¬ 
tion  in  Lagerkvist’s  work.  In  both  the  narrative  and  dramatic  versions  of 
“The  Hangman,”  examples  of  physical  deformity  abound.  That  Lager¬ 
kvist  here  relates  them  to  moral  defects  is  apparent.  He  connects  the  dirty 
pock-marks  with  the  evil  smile  of  the  hangman’s  child,  and  he  joins  the 
father’s  great  scars  with  his  brutal  and  savage  look.  But  in  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  the  hangman’s  brand  on  his  sinful  wife  to  the  birthmark  on  her 
child,  Lagerkvist  extends  the  meaning  of  the  moral  symbol  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  commentary  on  social  injustice,  just  as  the  mutilated  figure  of 
Gallows  Lasse  depicts  the  extent  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man. 

Yet  these  are  only  the  surface  function  of  Lagerkvist’s  symbols.  They 
serve  as  well  to  unify  the  structure  of  both  the  play  and  story  through 
an  ironic  point  of  view  that  is  accomplished  without  the  author’s  direct 
intervention.  To  be  sure,  Vowles  is  accurate  when  he  describes  the  hang¬ 
man  himself  as  “a  complex  symbol  of  violence,  the  center  of  superstition 
in  the  first  section  of  the  story,  and  of  ritual  hysteria  in  the  last.”®  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  ironic  contrast  between  these  unhealthy  symbols  in  the  su¬ 
perstitious  world  of  the  first  part  and  the  emphasis  up>on  physical  sound¬ 
ness  in  the  Hitlerian  doctrine  of  the  second  part  not  only  unifies  the  work 
but  underscores  the  depth  of  the  sickness  of  the  Nazi  mind  in  the  modem 
world. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  XV. 
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How  much  more  revolting  is  the  spiritual  mark  described  in  the  Nazi’s 
comment  that  “war  stamps  the  sign  of  nobility  on  a  man’s  forehead”  than 
the  hangman’s  brand  which  Vowles  says  denotes  him  as  a  “necessary 
social  functionary”  and  thus  makes  him  “in  Lagerkvist’s  conception,  a 
sympathetic  figure”!^  Can  all  the  shocking  details  of  physical  disfigure¬ 
ment  match  the  comment  of  the  “healthy”  assassin  who  looks  upon  his 
victim  and  says,  “  . . .  but  you  could  see  clearly  enough  from  his  body  that 
he  wasn’t  one  of  us”!  That  Lagerkvist  is  making  moral  judgment  on  the 
greater  criminality  of  the  totalitarian  mind  than  anything  that  has  gone 
before  is  clear  in  the  Nazi  assertion  that  “Violence  is  the  highest  expres¬ 
sion  not  only  of  the  physical  but  even  of  the  spiritual  forces  of  mankind!  ” 
As  the  one  afflicted  character  in  this  second  part  indicates  by  his  revelling 
in  war,  his  blindness  of  soul  is  more  serious  than  his  lack  of  sight. 

But  even  more  than  these  stories,  Lagerkvist’s  novels  display  the  same 
varied  and  extensive  use  of  deformity.  To  support  the  sibyl’s  assertion 
that  her  lover  had  been  an  ordinary  mortal,  his  amputated  arm  imposes 
limitations  on  his  ability  to  possess  her  fully.®  The  contrast  between  his 
imperfection  and  the  beautiful  formation  of  her  son’s  hands  and  feet  is 
crucial  to  the  boy’s  identification  with  the  sibyl’s  god  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  mistaking  the  child’s  divine  origins. 

Divinity  is  involved  as  well  in  the  meaning  of  Lagerkvist’s  symbols  in 
Barabbas.^  Perhaps  it  is  dangerous,  as  critics  have  pointed  out,'®  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  philosophic  message  of  his  work,  but  it  is  equally  undesirable 
to  treat  it  as  an  aesthetic  vacuum,  and  Barabbas  is  a  good  example  of  the 
relationship  of  Lagerkvist’s  artistic  methods  to  his  fundamental  beliefs." 
Using  deformity  primarily  for  an  exposition  of  theme,  he  contrasts  both 
Christ’s  attitude  toward  the  unselfishness  of  the  hare-lipped  girl  and  her 

’  Ibid. 

*The  text  used  for  The  Sibyl  is  the  translation  by  Naomi  Walford  (New  York, 
1958). 

*The  text  used  for  Barabbas  is  the  translation  by  Alan  Blair  (New  York,  1951). 

Irene  Scobbie,  “Contrasting  Characters  in  Barabbas,”  Scandinavian  Studies 
(November,  1960),  XXXII,  212.  She  notes  Walter  Gustafson’s  earlier  warning  against 
the  “tendency  to  reflect  not  so  much  on  the  work  per  se  but  on  the  philosophical  mes¬ 
sage  the  author  is  trying  to  convey.” 

Alrik  Gustafson,  A  History  of  Swedish  Literature  (Minneapolis,  1961),  p.  393, 
describes  Lagerkvist’s  attempt  to  find  “the  ideal  form  for  his  vision  of  life _ ” 
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conduct  with  the  unchristian  behavior  of  supposedly  Christian  disciples, 
sound  and  unsound.  There  are  the  blind  man’s  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
lepers,  his  uncharitable  opposition  to  their  cure,  and  his  fear  for  his  own 
safety.  There  is  the  uneasiness  of  Christ’s  followers  who  find  in  her  testi¬ 
mony  for  Christ  only  a  mockery  of  their  Lord.  For  them,  Lagerkvist  says, 
“it  was  as  if  she  had  ridiculed  what  they  were  about.  And  perhaps  she 
had.  Perhaps  they  were  quite  right.  Their  only  thought  after  this  seemed 
to  be  to  put  an  end  to  their  meeting  as  soon  as  possible.” 

She  had  indeed  ridiculed  their  belief  by  unwittingly  exposing  their  hy¬ 
pocrisy.  They  are  out  of  all  charity  with  her,  ashamed  of  and  embar¬ 
rassed  by  a  being  whose  own  conduct  was  as  selfless  as  Christ’s  own  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Instead  of  asking  Jesus  to  perform  a  miracle  for  her,  she  would 
not  trouble  Him  with  anything  so  trivial.  There  were  others,  she  felt, 
“who  really  needed  help;  his  were  the  very  great  deeds.”  And  what  had 
been  Christ’s  response?  He  had  asked  her  to  bear  witness  for  Him.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  difference  between  the  Christian  ideals  and  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  practice  them  that  Christ  had  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
her,  but  her  words  of  testimony  for  Him  fall  like  a  jumble  on  their 
Christian  ears.  What  is  so  important  in  the  mean  view  of  men  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  sight  of  the  God  they  worship.  As  Lagerkvist  describes 
her  after  she  has  been  stoned  to  death,  the  “scar  in  the  upper  lip  had  be¬ 
come  so  small,  as  though  it  didn’t  in  the  least  matter.  And  it  didn’t  either, 
not  now.” 

Significantly,  Barabbas  himself  is  never  closer  to  Christianity  than 
when  he  is  in  her  presence.  She  acts  as  a  lure,  and  it  is  apparent  that  he, 
the  outsider,  wants  to  believe.  Yet  how  can  he  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
Christian  doctrine  when  he  has  witnessed  Christian  behavior?  After  her 
testimony  has  been  rejected  and  scorned  by  the  Christians,  after  their 
platitudes  about  faith,  Barabbas  turns  away,  and  he  is  “glad  to  be  well 
away  from  it  all.  The  mere  thought  of  it  made  him  feel  sick.” 

For  the  outsider  theme  itself,  Lagerkvist  liso  uses  deformity  as  a 
symbol.  The  scar,  flaming  red,  marks  his  apartness.  The  boldness  and 
daring  that  have  come  to  him  only  after  this  disfigurement  are  related  to 
his  break  from  his  father.  If  it  is  a  sign  of  his  maturity  in  an  active  life, 
however,  it  is  also  a  measure  of  the  variations  in  his  faith.  When  Barabbas 
is  closest  to  yielding  to  Christianity,  the  scar  pales  and  becomes  unnotice- 
able,  a  symbol  of  his  turning  from  the  ways  of  men,  deep  in  blood,  to  the 
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ways  of  Christ.  But  with  the  negation  of  his  belief  in  Jesus,  the  scar  on 
Barabbas’s  face  grows  burning  red  and  signifies  once  more  his  individual* 
ity.  It  is  an  indication  of  Barabbas’s  inability  to  accept  Christ  that  the 
final  mention  of  the  scar,  after  his  imprisonment,  marks  him  as  a  man 
apart. 

Perh^  Lagerkvist’s  most  complicated  use  of  deformity,  however,  is 
in  The  Dwarf. If  the  novel  were  no  more  than  moral  allegory,  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  simple,  for  on  one  level  the  character  clearly  represents  the 
evil  which  is  apparently  inherent  in  human  nature.^^  Lagerkvist  leaves  no 
doubt  about  this  particular  function  of  the  dwarf  who  describes  himself  in 
relation  to  those  who  surround  him; 

I  have  noticed  that  sometimes  I  frighten  people ;  what  they  really  fear  is  them¬ 
selves.  They  think  it  is  I  who  scare  them,  but  it  is  the  dwarf  within  them,  the  ape¬ 
faced  manlike  being  who  sticks  up  its  head  from  the  depths  of  their  souls.  They  are 
afraid  because  they  do  not  know  that  they  have  another  being  inside  them.  They  are 
scared  when  anything  rises  to  the  surface,  from  their  inside,  out  of  some  of  the  cess¬ 
pools  in  their  souls .... 

To  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  the  dwarf’s  assertion  that  these  others 
“are  deformed  though  it  does  not  show  on  the  outside,”  Lagerkvist  devel¬ 
ops  his  relationship  with  other  characters.  There  is  no  questioning  his 
identification  with  the  prince  who  logically  cannot  take  part  in  a  war 
without  bringing  his  dwarf  along.  It  is  no  slip  of  the  tongue  when  the 
dwarf  proclaims,  “Our — that  is  to  say,  the  Prince’s — army,”  just  as  there 
is  no  denying  his  perception  that  the  court  astronomers’  instruments 
turned  upon  him  would  give  the  impression  “that  I  was  he.”  As  a  basic 
part  of  the  prince’s  will,  he  does  indeed  guess  his  master’s  “desires  before 
they  have  been  uttered,  perhaps  before  he  has  formulated  them  to  him- 
sdf . . . .  ”  From  the  evidence  that  supports  the  accuracy  of  the  dwarf’s 
assessment,  it  is  easy  to  understand  his  conclusion  that  his  incarceration 
is  only  temporary  because  the  prince  cannot  for  long  do  without  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  his  dwarf. 

In  the  same  way,  Lagerkvist  validates  the  dwarf’s  opinions  of  the  prin¬ 
cess.  When  she  admits  that  his  mock  communion  service  had  deeply  im- 

^*The  text  used  for  The  Dwarf  is  the  translation  by  Alexandra  Dick  (New  York, 
1945). 

For  an  analysis  of  the  allegorical  use  of  the  dwarf,  see  my  article  in  Modem 
Language  Notes  (June,  1955),  LXX,  432-433. 
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pressed  her,  indeed  that  “there  had  been  something  dark  and  terrible 
about  it  which  had  appealed  to  something  within  her,”  it  is  again  apparent 
[  that  the  dwarf  is  symbolic  of  that  part  of  her  nature  which  is  evil.  Yet 
it  is  equally  clear  that  in  the  dwarf’s  relationship  with  the  princess,  Lager- 
kvist  intends  more  than  mere  allegory.  As  she  moves  from  skittishness  to 
sanctity,  as  she  moves  beyond  the  dwarf’s  understanding,  Lagerkvist 
shifts  from  the  representational  to  the  functional  value  of  the  dwarf. 

The  characteristics  of  allegory  are  static;  those  of  s3anbolism  are  ac¬ 
cretive.  When  the  dwarf  represents  the  evil  inherent  in  the  princess,  he 
is  allegorical,  but  as  he  functions  as  a  character,  as  he  becomes  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  producing  change,  he  is  being  used  symbolically.  The  effect  that 
the  dwarf  has  in  altering  the  behavior  of  the  princess  introduces  Lager- 
i  kvist’s  balanced  view  of  the  part  that  evil  plays  in  the  development  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

That  same  development  is  shown  in  Lagerkvist’s  treatment  of  Angel¬ 
ica.  Paradoxically,  Angelica  has  no  real  existence  when  she  is  altogether 
innocent.  Like  Blake’s  portrait  of  Thel,  the  virgin  soul  who  does  not  want 
to  be  born  because  she  does  not  want  to  experience  evil  and  consequently 
death,  Angelica  must  become  cognizant  of  the  dwarf’s  evil  if  there  is  to 
be  any  real  meaning  for  her  existence. 

Again,  the  allegorical  evil  of  the  dwarf’s  deformity  emerges  from  his 
accurate  comments  on  the  blindness  of  adults  who  perceive  no  difference 
between  the  dwarf  and  the  child,  and  thus  are  incapable  of  distinguishing 
i  between  pure  innocence  and  pure  evil.  But  the  emphasis  is  on  the  role 
played  by  the  dwarf  in  the  maturation  of  Angelica.  Lagerkvist  properly 
characterizes  the  differences  between  them  when  the  dwarf  declares,  “  . . . 
'  a  dwarf  is  the  opposite  to  a  child  ...  he  is  bom  old.”  Now  the  misshapen 
I  figure  of  the  dwarf  no  longer  represents  only  the  inherent  ugliness  in  man’s 
nature  but  has  become  as  well  the  experience  that  destroys  innocence  in 
the  world  of  men.  Angelica,  with  her  “round  blue  eyes”  and  untested  in¬ 
nocence,  has  never  been  truly  comprehensible  to  the  dwarf  whose  own  de- 
j  formity  has  obscured  his  perception,  but  he  guesses  accurately  the  change 
[  that  has  taken  place  in  her  when  in  her  romantic  attachment  to  Giovanni, 

i  no  longer  with  the  purity  of  the  child,  she  becomes  conscious  of  evil.  The 

dwarf  himself  contrasts  his  view  of  her  innocence,  which  he  can  no  more 
j  tolerate  than  comprehend,  with  her  sense  of  guilt  as  he  approaches  her: 
“I  saw  that  she  dropped  his  [Giovanni’s]  hand  when  I  approached  and  I 
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also  saw  how  she  paled,  presumably  because  she  feared  that  I  had  discov¬ 
ered  their  shameful  secret.”  To  be  sure,  the  dwarf  reads  into  her  actions  a 
malevolence  that  comes  from  his  own  utter  corruption,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  Angelica  has  been  changed  through  experience,  and  while  it  is  a 
change  necessary  if  one  is  to  live,  it  is  also  the  transformation  from  unsul¬ 
lied  innocence  which  brings  to  Angelica,  like  Thel,  death. 

Yet  with  Angelica  and  the  princess  this  symbolic  use  of  the  dwarf  is 
not  always  distinct  from  the  allegorical.  To  comprehend  the  symbolic 
level  and  to  observe  the  complexity  of  Lagerkvist’s  use  of  deformity,  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  the  dwarf  with  the  master  Bernardo.  Here  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  Lagerkvist  uses  the  dwarf  not  only  as  an  incarnation 
of  evil,  not  merely  as  an  instrument  for  examining  other  characters,  but  to 
indicate,  albeit  frequently  through  irony,  the  author’s  point  of  view. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  tricky  device,  for  one  must  learn  to  distinguish  the 
accurate  from  the  inaccurate  information  advanced  by  the  dwarf.  In 
many  respects,  the  novel  uses  a  technique  that  is  close  to  the  dramatic 
monologue,  particularly  Browning’s  examples  in  the  genre.  Like  Brown¬ 
ing’s  speakers,  the  dwarf  is  a  narrator  whose  story  often  contrapuntally 
suggests  another  level  antithetic  in  meaning  to  its  superficial  significance. 
In  the  opening  pages  of  the  novel,  Lagerkvist  carefully  juxtap>oses  the 
dwarf’s  assessment  of  himself  with  the  details  that  undermine  his  impres¬ 
sion.  But  even  more  importantly,  Lagerkvist  makes  clear  that  the  dwarf’s 
distortion  of  reality  is  the  true  deformity,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  that  distortion 
that  establishes  the  point  of  view. 

What  precisely  is  that  distortion?  The  contrast  with  Bernardo  makes 
it  apparent.  And  here  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  novel  is  more  than  alle¬ 
gory.  Bernardo  is  not  pure  innocence.  The  inventions  that  he  contributes 
to  the  art  of  war,  his  sense  of  his  own  imperfection  plainly  mark  his  de¬ 
ficiencies.  Yet  Bernardo,  although  he  sees  the  futility  of  all  attempts  at 
human  perfection,  does  not  cease  his  efforts  to  achieve  it,  while  for  the 
dwarf  the  impracticability  of  human  culture  becomes  a  reason  for  denying 
it  altogether.  The  dwarf  is  incapable  of  understanding  Bernardo’s  two 
portraits  of  the  princess — one,  the  prostitute,  the  other,  the  saint.  Yet  this 
is  the  balanced  view  of  existence  that  is  at  the  heart  of  Bernardo’s  under¬ 
standing.  Human  beings  are  neither  angels  nor  devils,  good  nor  evil,  but 
they  are  both  angels  and  devils,  good  and  evil.  The  dwarf  may  be  a  part 
of  them,  but  he  is  not  all  of  them.  Their  very  complexity,  therefore,  sug- 
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gests  the  reasons  for  Lagerkvist’s  choice  of  symbolism  rather  than  allegory 
in  the  construction  of  his  novel.  Even  if,  as  Vowles  says,  he  is  a  personifi¬ 
cation  of  evil,*^  the  dwarf  is  more  than  one  thing;  at  best  his  epitome 
comes  in  a  point  of  view  toward  the  nature  of  existence,  but  he  is  also  a 
character  existing  less  in  himself  than  in  the  composition  of  others  and 
suggesting  what  his  distortion  of  truth  means  in  the  human  experience. 

Whatever  the  judgment  made  of  Lagerkvist’s  use  of  deformity  in  The 
Dwarf,  as  in  the  rest  of  his  prose,  it  is  no  more  revolting  or  disgusting  than 
the  values  upon  which  it  is  a  moral  comment.  If  it  is  shocking,  it  is  only 
because  the  truths  that  it  unmasks  are  difficult  to  look  upon  with  equa¬ 
nimity.  For  Lagerkvist,  it  represents  a  fundamental  technique  to  express 
his  philosophy,  one  dedicated  to  a  search  for  truth  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
suaded  by  the  harshness  of  reality. 


**  Vowles,  p.  xiv. 


GEORG  BRANDES  AND  HJALMAR  HJORTH  BOYESEN: 
AN  EXCHANGE  OF  CRITICAL  VIEWS^ 

Marc  Ratner 
University  of  Massachusetts 

IN  his  correspondence  with  the  Norwegian-American  critic  and  novelist, 
Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  Georg  Brandes  divulged  part  of  the  interior 
struggle  going  on  within  him  in  the  late  1880’s  and  1890’s,  when  he  came 
most  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Nietzsche.  Boyesen,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  United  States  in  1869,  remained  for  the  most  part  away  from  the 
Scandinavian  community  and  associated  himself  with  the  literary  world 
of  New  England  and  New  York  City.  He  was  concerned  with  the  rise  of 
literary  realism  and  felt  that  through  publicizing  the  work  of  the  new 
Scandinavian  writers  he  would  abet  American  writers.  Several  critics 
have  assessed  the  influence  of  the  late  nineteenth-century  Scandinavian 
writers  on  American  literature,  and  they  consider  Boyesen  as  an  important 
liaison  between  Scandinavia  and  America.  For  example,  Lars  Ahnebrink, 
in  his  Naturalism  in  America,  mentions  Boyesen  as  a  leader  among  those 
who  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  modern  Scandinavian  literature  to 
America,  stating  that  “his  contributions  to  American  criticism  have  been 
almost  overlooked  by  scholars  dealing  with  this  period  in  American  liter- 
ature.”2 

Grant  C.  Knight  states: 

The  Scandinavians  were  still . . .  emphatically  on  the  side  of  a  realism  not  infrequently 
impalatable  [to  American  taste].  ...  Of  the  Norsemen,  Strindberg,  Bj0mson  and 
Hamsun  were  unknown  to  the  mass  of  American  readers  but  their  plays  and  fiction, 
publicized  by  Boyesen,  were  discussed  by  the  literary  vanguard  and  were  helping  to 
deepen  the  quality  of  our  own  writing.* 

From  1876  to  his  death  in  1895,  Boyesen  publicized  Scandinavian  lit¬ 
erature  by  writing  over  forty  articles  and  two  books  on  the  subject.  A  few 

^  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  assbtance  and  encouragement  of  Mme.  Edith 
Brandes  Phillips,  Herr  Kaare  Olsen  of  the  Royal  Danish  Library,  and  the  Committee 
for  Creative  Research  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Orval 
Trainer  for  checking  the  translations  of  the  Danish  letters. 

*  Begmnmgs  of  Naturalism  in  American  Fiction  (Uppsala,  1950),  42-43. 

*  The  Critical  Period  in  American  Literature  (Chapel  Hill,  1952),  153. 
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of  the  articles  reiterate  his  earlier  work,  but  in  most  of  them  he  made  a 
definite  contribution  toward  creating  an  interest  in  Scandinavian  letters. 
More  specifically,  his  Essays  on  Scandinavian  Literature  (1895)  and  his 
Commentary  on  the  Writings  of  Henrik  Ibsen  (1894)  received  critical 
recognition  in  several  English  and  American  magazines,  not  so  much  for 
their  depth  as  for  their  value  in  familiarizing  readers  with  some  of  the 
work  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Scandinavian  writers.  The  dates  of  the  two 
books  are  deceiving,  however,  since  much  of  the  material  is  a  compilation 
of  earlier  articles  which  Boyesen  had  had  published  in  the  Atlantic,  North 
American  Review,  Nation  and  other  leading  American  magazines.  For  in¬ 
stance,  articles  on  Brandes,  written  for  the  New  Princeton  Review  and  the 
Independent  in  1887,  reappear  again  in  Essays  in  Scandinavian  Litera¬ 
ture.  Boyesen  was  writing  on  Ibsen  as  early  as  1871,  when  his  work  was 
relatively  unknown  in  America,  and  William  Dean  Howells,  then  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Atlantic,  encouraged  Boyesen  to  write  more  on  Scandinavian 
literature.  Boyesen  complied  by  writing  essays  on  Kristofer  Janson,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  Lie,  Kielland,  the  Norwegian  language,  literature  and 
politics,  and,  of  course,  Ibsen  and  Bj0rnson.  But  recognition  of  conti¬ 
nental  writers  came  slowly  in  America,  and  even  as  late  as  1895  Boyesen 
felt  that  there  was  a  lack  of  appreciation  in  American  intellectual  circles 
of  the  new  drama  of  Strindberg  and  Ibsen.  He  believed  that  American 
critics  were  the  last  to  accede  to  a  new  development  in  literature  and  al¬ 
ways  waited  to  take  their  cue  from  the  English.^ 

Boyesen  corresponded  with  such  writers  as  Jonas  Lie,  Alexander  Kiel¬ 
land,  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  and  Georg  Brandes.  Although  he  was  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  new  approach  to  literature  of  these  writers,  Boyesen  re¬ 
veals  in  this  correspondence  his  lack  of  comprehension  of  some  of  their 
aims.  The  great  value  in  this  correspondence  is,  of  course,  not  to  show  how 
little  Boyesen  grasped  some  of  their  ideas  but  rather  to  show  the  attempts 
of  some  of  these  writers  to  explain  what  they  were  trying  to  accomplish  in 
their  work.  A  good  example  appears  in  one  letter  which  Alexander  Kiel¬ 
land  wrote  to  Boyesen.  Boyesen  had  tried  to  get  some  of  Kielland’s  work 
published  in  the  United  States  and  was  successful  in  p>art  since  a  book  of 
short  stories  entitled  Tales  of  Two  Countries,  translated  by  William 
Archer  and  with  an  introduction  by  Boyesen,  appeared  in  1891.  In  arti- 

*“Th€  Drama  of  Revolt,”  Bookman  I  (July,  1895),  384-388. 
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cles  on  Norwegian  literature  Boyesen  usually  referred  to  Kielland  as  the 
“Zola  of  the  North”  since  he  felt  that  Kielland  exercised  self-restraint  and 
cool  objectivity  in  his  novels.®  Boyesen  was  more  sympathetic,  however, 
toward  the  milder  realism  of  Daudet  than  he  was  toward  the  naturalism 
of  Zola  and  when  Boyesen  suggested  Daudet  as  a  model  Kielland  replied 
rather  pointedly: 

...  I  disagree  with  you.  You  favor  Daudet  and  I  Zola.  Daudet  is  too  fancy  about  it. 
He  is  too  occupied  with  himself.  His  style  has  a  piquant  charm.  Zola,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  afraid  of  anything  in  the  frightful  hospital  which  is  life  for  him.  He  goes 
from  bed  to  bed  not  callously  and  unfeelingly  but  with  the  most  highly  developed 
sensitive  feelings.  Both  for  the  ugly  sights,  the  wild  cries,  the  horrible  smell — all  this 
he  feels  every  day,  equally  strongly — but  in  spite  of  this  he  continues  to  go  from 
misery  to  misery.  He  takes  us  by  the  hand  and  we  follow  him  without  seeing  him. 
Daudet,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  in  a  velvet  jacket  beside  his  works  hidden  in  the 
large  flock  of  admirers,  himself  the  greatest  admirer  of  all.  I  resemble  Daudet.  I 
would  so  like  to  resemble  Zola.^ 

Though  he  disagreed  with  Boyesen  on  the  merits  of  naturalism  over 
realism,  Kielland  did  appreciate  Boyesen’s  help  in  making  him  known  in 
America  and  often  acknowledged  that  fact  in  his  letters. 

In  his  correspondence  with  Brandes,  Boyesen  found  the  role  he  had 
played  with  Kielland  reversed.  For  in  Boyesen’s  view,  the  man  who,  more 
than  any  other,  had  brought  the  new  gospel  of  sociorealism  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  literary  world  was  Georg  Brandes,  and  Boyesen  hoped  that 
Brandes  might  help  him  in  European  literary  circles.  He  regarded 
Brandes  as  the  rejuvenator  of  Scandinavian  literature  in  a  period  when  it 
was  cut  off  from  its  main  source  of  philosophical  and  social  ideas.  Yet,  as 
in  the  case  with  Kielland,  Boyesen  did  not  always  comprehend  Brandes’ 
total  view,  his  depth  and  flexibility  with  iceas.  Boyesen’s  energy  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  making  Scandinavian  writers  known  in  America  rather  than 
toward  a  more  profound  criticism  of  their  work. 

Boyesen,  then  a  professor  of  German  at  Columbia  University,  began 
the  correspondence  on  September  27,  1886: 

Dear  Dr.  Brandes, 

It  has  long  been  my  desire  to  show  appreciation  for  the  debt  of  gratitude  in  which 
I  stand  to  you.  For  many  years  I  have  enjoyed  your  work  and  it  has  strengthened  my 

®“A  New  Norwegian  Novelist,”  Critic  II  (June,  1882),  159. 

”  Unpublished  letter,  Boyesen  Collection,  Columbia  University  Library. 
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courage  for  something  to  which  I  have  long  felt  myself  called,  a  viking  raid  against 
the  religious  and  literary  philistinism  over  here.  Quite  probably  you  don’t  know  my 
name ;  what  happens  here  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  seldom  gets  to  Europe,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  my  books  have  been  highly  regarded  in  Germany.  One  of 
my  books  in  Spielhagan’s  translation  appeared  in  Engelhoms  Rotnanbiblioiek  and 
three  or  four  others  in  feuilleton  in  different  newspapers.  A  Norwegian  translation 
will  soon  come  out  from  the  printers  in  Christiania.  However,  this  b  not  the  reason 
I  write  to  you.  I  am  not  highly  anxious  to  win  recognition  in  Denmark;  but  it  b 
very  important  to  me  to  procure  recognition  for  you  here.  I  have,  therefore,  recently 
written  an  article  concerning  the  new  Danbh  literature  in  the  journal  The  Princeton 
Review,  in  which  I  have  striven  to  give  a  fairly  adequate  idea  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  your  work.  All  of  your  works  which  are  published  up  until  the  year  1883  in¬ 
clusive  I  have  procured  myself ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  yours  since.  The 
last  thing  I  have  seen  of  yours  b  Mennesker  og  Vcerker  og  Det  Nye  Gjennembruds 
Moend.  Many  years  ago  1  sent  you  some  reviews  of  your  earlier  books  in  a  most  au¬ 
thoritative  weekly.  The  Nation.  I  hope  you  received  them.  That  which  attracted 
me  most  of  all  that  you  have  written  b  your  essay  concerning  Bjornson  and  Ibsen,  es- 
pedally  on  the  latter.  It  seems  to  me  the  strongest  and  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  soul-lifting  piece  I  have  ever  read.  It  actually  burned  with  a  powerful  echo  in 
my  mind,  day  and  night  after  I  had  read  it.  My  acquaintanceship  with  Schandorph’s 
works  I  abo  owe  to  you ;  and  they  have  provided  me  with  so  much  pleasure  that  I 
would  not  wbh  to  do  without  him.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  living  Danish  poet 
who  has  marrow  in  hb  legs. 

My  books  have,  unfortunately,  up  to  now,  only  given  slight  glimpses  to  that 
which  actually  b  closest  to  my  heart.  Here  and  there  you  will  perhaps  see  a  sup¬ 
pressed  tendency  which  breaks  through.  My  position  as  professor  at  one  of  our  old¬ 
est  and  most  orthodox  universities  places  many  a  restraint  on  me  so  that,  with  my 
family’s  dependence  on  me,  I  dare  not  absolutely  let  myself  go.  As  long  as  we  do  not 
have  an  international  copyright  law,  no  American  writer  can  live  hy  hb  pen  unless  he 
b  a  joumalbt.  Cheap  editions  of  Englbh  writers  sell  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  each, 
ruining  the  book  market  and  superceding  the  native  literature.  Our  large  periodicab 
which  pay  good  honorariums  are,  without  exception,  orthodox  or  so  mildly  liberal 
that  they  swagger  with  small,  cautious  steps  of  scepticbm  which  they  immediately 
after  hurry  up  to  deny.  Nearly  all  that  I  have  written  b  published  in  these  periodicab 
and  they  are  returned  to  me  in  order  to  abridge  and  tone  down  an  octave  or  so  before 
they  will  be  accepted  for  publication.  Although,  therefore,  I  am  not  very  proud  of 
most  of  my  production,  I  think  I  am  able  to  say  that  in  Scandinavia’s  case  my  many 
years  of  activities  here  have  not  been  without  meaning.  I  have  striven  in  order  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  intellectual  life  which  I  have  reviewed  in  many  periodicab  for  my  Ameri¬ 
can  audience,  especially  those  matters  concerning  the  literary  domain  and  some  work 
on  politics.  These  appear  in  many  periodicals  which  require  more  considerable  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  public.  Before,  one  scarcely  realized  that  Norway  or  Denmark  had 
any  literatures  or  one  thought  that  H.  C.  Andersen  was  the  entire  literature.  Now 
Bj0mson,  Ibsen  are  names  which  are  not  alone  well  known,  but  the  first  has  a  strong 
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public  over  here.  They  have  the  right  to  be  brought  into  consideration  when  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  culture  are  discussed,  and  the  newspapers  are  willingly  opening  their 
columns  for  all  that  relates  to  our  [Scandinavian]  public  life.  There  are  beginning 
studies  in  Scandinavian  literature  at  the  universities  and  in  the  libraries  one  begins 
to  find  Scandinavian  books.  That  all  this  should  be  due  to  myself  alone  b  obviously 
not  true ;  I  think,  however,  I  dare  lay  claim  to  a  part  of  the  credit.  In  order  to  give 
you  a  fair  idea  of  my  literary  activities,  I  send  you  herewith  my  latest  novel,  A  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Philistines,  of  which  the  sixth  edition  b  available  now. 

With  fervent  thanks  for  all  that  I  owe  you  for  your  frank,  warm,  and  fearless 
free-mindedness. 


Cordblly, 

H.  H.  Boyesen 

P.  S.  When  my  article  on  the  new  Danbh  literature  comes  out,  it  will  be  sent  to  you.' 

In  1887  Boyesen  again  wrote  to  Brandes  and  again  indicated  his 
strong  affinity  for  Brandes  and  his  work.  He  also  revealed  his  problems 
with  American  magazine  editors  and  their  methods.  Herr  Groth,  to  whom 
Boyesen  refers,  had  arrived  in  America  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Brandes  to  Boyesen,  who  helped  him  get  a  start  in  the  new  land. 

Dear  Dr.  Brandes, 

Sir,  your  friendly  letter  which  arrived  a  half  a  year  ago  I  have  left  unanswered 
because  you  wrote  that  you  were  ready  to  travel  on  a  long  trip  and  to  hold  lectures 
in  Poland  and  in  Russia.  Since  I  assume  that  you  have  returned  to  the  “King’s”  [hb 
residence]  in  Copenhagen,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  resume  our  correspondence.  I 
am  especially  anxious  to  explain  to  you  in  some  detail  what  has  been  happening  to 
me.  My  article  in  the  Princeton  Review  about  your  activities  as  a  critic  has  been 
shrunk  to  a  notice  of  a  few  lines.  The  reason  was  that  the  editor  found  the  article  too 
long  and  without  further  ado  struck  out  a  fourth  of  it ;  and  that  fourth  was  exactly 
my  report  about  you.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  kindness  to  send  back  the  part 
of  the  manuscript  which  he  could  not  take  up,  and  I  sent  it,  as  a  separate  article,  with 
your  name  as  the  title  to  The  Independent,  the  most  popubr  weekly  in  America, 
whose  circulation  b  in  many  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  was  accepted  immediately 
and  will  be  printed  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  meantime  I  send  you  abo  my  Princeton 
Review  article ;  which  I  offer  in  hopes  that  it  perhaps  will  interest  you.  Naturally  you 
must  be  sure  to  consider  that  it  b  written  for  a  public  which  does  not  even  know  the 
names  of  the  Scandinavian  authors  with  the  exception  of  Bj0rnson.  The  main  thing 
for  me  was  to  give  them  an  idea  about  what  thb  literature  properly  b.  I  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  popular,  even  elementary,  and  must  write  popularly  rather  than  critically.  I 
hope  in  a  short  time  that  I  can  send  you  my  article  m  The  Independent  and  if  you  re- 
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ceive  other  things  from  me  of  the  same  kind  you  can  read  them  at  your  pleasure,  not 
for  my  faults  but  as  a  measure,  a  barometer  for  literary  conditions  over  here. 

❖ 

I  hope  that  in  your  lecture  trip  you  have  had  the  same  pleasant  experience  as  the 
last  time,  and  that  you  did  well  in  financial  respects  and  were  tolerably  paid  for  your 
work.  I  owe  you  so  much  and  I  feel  myself  so  strongly  attracted  to  your  clear  and 
vigorous  style  and  way  of  thinking  that  I  would  consider  it  to  my  advantage  if  I  can 
make  a  trip  to  Europe,  only  in  order  to  make  your  acquaintance  and  hear  your  lec¬ 
tures.  I  thought  I  might  make  the  trip  in  a  year ;  but  I  saw  myself  forced  for  the  sake 
of  my  family  to  give  up  or  at  least  change  my  plans.  With  hearty  greetings,  yours  re¬ 
spectfully, 

H.  H.  Boyesen* 

The  first  of  the  articles  mentioned  was  “Georg  Brandes,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Independent  of  June  16,  1887.*  Viewing  Brandes  as  a  cre¬ 
ative  critic  who  “establishes  more  correct  and  wholesome  canons  of  taste” 
and  who  might  be  favorably  compared  with  Taine  and  Arnold,  Boyesen 
was  lavish  in  his  praise  of  the  “Danish  Hebrew”  as  the  revivifier  of  Dan¬ 
ish  literature  and  culture.  Brandes,  who  was  sensitive  about  his  Jewish¬ 
ness,  mildly  rebuked  Boyesen  about  the  appellation.  Of  greater  signifi¬ 
cance,  however,  are  his  remarks  about  Taine  and  his  disassociation  with 
the  scientific  positivism  which  he  had  previously  accepted. 

The  other  article  which  Boyesen  sent  to  Brandes  was  “The  New  Liter¬ 
ature  of  Norway  and  Denmark.”^*  In  it  Boyesen  describes  the  end  of 
Scandinavia’s  intellectual  isolation  and  the  rise  of  the  new  cultural  forces 
there.  Generally,  he  concerned  himself  with  Bj0rnson,  Ibsen,  Lie,  Kiel- 
land  and  J.  P.  Jacobsen,  though  lie  briefly  discussed  Brandes  as  “a  disciple 
of  Taine.”  Toward  the  end  of  his  essay  Boyesen  hit  on  a  phrase  which 
pleased  Brandes.  In  discussing  Jacobsen’s  Niels  Lyhne,  Boyesen  re¬ 
marked  of  the  hero’s  dilemma, 

It  is  the  same  coquetting  with  the  “advanced”  ideas  of  the  age,  the  same  lack  of  men¬ 
tal  stamina,  the  same  wretched  surrender  and  failure.  It  is  the  complexion  of  a  period 
which  the  author  is  here  attempting  to  give,  and  he  takes  pains  to  emphasize  its  typi- 

*/Wd. 

*  The  Independent,  Vol  XXXIX  (June  16,  1887),  12S9-1260. 

^'^New  Princeton  Review,  Vol.  Ill  (May,  1887),  370-38S.  Both  this  article  and 
the  Independent  article  on  Brandes  reappear  again  in  Essays  in  Scandinavian  Litera¬ 
ture  (1895). 
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cal  character.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  Shakespeare,  by  a  gift  of  happy 
divination,  made  his  Prince  of  Denmark  conform  to  this  national  type,  though  in  hb 
day  it  could  not  have  been  half  as  pronounced  as  it  is  now.  Whether  the  Dane  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  yet  the  eloquent  mollusk  which  we  are  perpetually  encounter¬ 
ing  in  modem  Danish  fiction  is  a  question  which,  at  this  distance,  it  is  hard  to  decide. 
The  type,  of  course,  b  universal,  and  b  to  be  found  in  all  countries.  Only  in  the  Eng- 
Ibh  race,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  b  comparatively  rare.  That  a  vigorous  race 
like  the  Danbh,  confined,  as  it  b  in  modem  times,  within  a  narrow  arena  of  action 
(and  forbidden  to  do  anything  on  that) ,  should  have  developed  it  to  a  rare  perfec¬ 
tion  seems,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  almost  a  psychological  necessity 

Boyesen’s  phrase  “eloquent  mollusk”  may  indicate  his  interest  in  bio¬ 
logical  evolution  but,  whatever  the  case,  for  him  the  confined  spirit  must 
break  its  bonds  and  evolve,  not  stagnate.  In  this  connection,  Brandes’  re¬ 
marks  are  interesting. 

Dear  Professor  Boyesen, 

Many  thanks  for  the  Independent  article  and  the  one  in  the  New  Princeton  Re¬ 
view. 

I  was  very  interested  in  reading  the  articles  and  I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  your 
friendly  comments  about  me.  It  would  please  me  very  much  to  exchange  ideas  with 
you  (once  a  month?).  I  believe  that  we’d  both  benefit  since  we  come  from  differ¬ 
ent  worlds.  I  hope  you  received  the  letter  I  sent  you  after  my  return  from  Russia.  It 
b  especially  fortunate  for  you  that  you  write  a  major  language  so  easily.  Even  though 
I  can  write  in  German  and  speak  publicly  in  French  I  have  never  had  the  desire  to 
use  a  foreign  language.  I  seldom  do  so  and  only  under  protest  and  never  completely 
correctly. 

But  that  b  not  the  main  thing,  the  main  thing  being  the  fact  that  in  a  foreign 
language  I  can’t  satbfy  my  own  stylbtic  demands. 

Concerning  the  article  regarding  me  I  would  like  to  add  a  couple  of  remarks.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  so  far  I  only  know  M.  Arnold  by  name.  And  I  have  never  read  the  least 
thing  by  him.  However,  I  shall  try  to  make  up  for  that.  It  b  not  quite  correct  to  call 
me  a  student  of  Taine.  I  was  when  I  was  twenty  years  old  although  never  without 
much  criticbm  of  him.  Since  then  I’ve  gone  my  own  way.  I  dbtingubh  myself  from 
him  in  that  my  concept  of  the  process  of  development  b  (in  the  artbtic  sense)  arbto- 
cratic  whereas  his  b  democratic.  He  thinks  ideas  come  from  the  epochs  and  from  the 
masses.  I  always  find  the  first  condition  to  be  the  clearest  head  and  the  greatest 
spirit — he  finds  in  the  individual  probably  only  the  race  and  the  present  age.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  most  in  the  purely  individual  psychology  (about  which  I  wrote  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  some  analyses  of  Kierkegaard  and  Schack  von  Staffeldt) .  I  recognize  him 
as  my  superior  in  every  respect  when  he  b  considered  as  a  historian  (although  he  b 
too  systematic) ;  I  cannot  place  him  above  myself  as  a  critic. 

« Ibid.,  384. 
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Let  me  make  still  another  remark  concerning  the  appellation  “A  Danish  Hebrew.” 
Why  not  call  me  a  Dane?  You  would  not  call  (Ehlenschlager  a  Danish  German 
although  on  both  sides  he  comes  from  German  ancestry.  You  would  never  use  the 
name  Danish  Scot  about  a  Dane  who  comes  from  Scotland,  isn’t  that  right?  My 
ancestors  have  lived  in  Denmark  for  several  generations.  Three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Danish  cities  are  of  foreign  origin,  mostly  German.  One  never  notices 
when  their  names  are  mentioned. 

Even  in  America  where  a  great  mixing  has  taken  place,  one  would  not  say  about 
your  great-grandson  that  he  is  an  American  Norwegian.  Only  in  one  case  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  made.  Perhaps  one  can  believe  that  another  race  is  being  talked  about  but 
you  know  yourself  how  uncertain  it  is  whether  the  Jews  in  northern  Europe  have 
anything  to  do  with  Asia.  According  to  Renan’s  research  all  the  Jews  of  West  Europe 
are  by  race  Frenchmen  from  the  south  of  France  and  as  far  as  the  Jewish  religion  is 
concerned  I  have  never  had  any  relation  to  it.  Naturally,  it  would  not  offend  me  to 
be  called  a  Hebrew  in  the  best  sense  but  this  indicates  an  exclusion  from  the  general 
Scandinavian  culture  which  in  reality  is  not  the  case. 

It  pleased  me  very  much  to  see  the  expression  an  “eloquent  mollusk” — this — b 
masterfully  said.  There  is  no  lack  of  eloquence  in  Danish  writing,  but  this  “mollusk” 
business  is  not  true  as  a  rule.  Denmark  is  a  doomed  land ;  that  is  the  sorrow  which 
lies  behind  all  life  here.  Since  you  are  interested  in  Danish  narrative  art,  I  would  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  a  young  author,  Henrik  Pontoppidan — of  no  small  talent — 
two  of  his  books,  one  called  Village  Scenes  and  the  other  called  From  the  Huts  are 
valuable.  I  conclude  from  your  sentence  that  you  don’t  value  my  brother’s  [Edvard] 
plays  very  highly.  Several  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  very  important.  They  are  not  of 
the  quality  of  Ibsen’s  plays,  naturally,  but  they  are  not  so  far  from  Ibsen’s  as  are  Sar- 
dou’s  from  Angler’s  for  example,  since  they  have  an  idea. 

I  like  most  of  all  A  Visit  and  A  Letter.  Next  to  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  there’s  no  one 
in  the  North  who  can  write  plays  like  him. 

Those  attacks  which  you  have  been  the  object  of  in  the  “Breveartikel”  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  just  as  perfidious  as  stupid.  One  would  think  that  your  countrymen 
would  be  proud  of  you  and  instead  they  attack  you  without  reason.  The  translation 
of  my  essays  has  apparently  had  a  similar  fate.  It  appears  that  a  few  hundred  copies 
have  been  sold.  I  just  hope  that  the  translation  wasn’t  a  mistake.  For  two  months 
now  I  have  been  promised  that  I  should  receive  copies  in  which  the  mistakes  had  been 
corrected,  but  I  still  haven’t  seen  a  single  one. 

If  you  write  again,  please  tell  me  if  Mr.  Groth  is  any  better.  I  am  sorry  the  let¬ 
ter  b  so  long.  I  still  have  much  to  say  which  would  interest  you  as,  for  example, 
Bjpmson’s  last  Puritanical  feud  with  the  laws  of  nature  which  make  him  go  beserk 
toward  several  of  hb  former  best  friends.  But  we  had  better  stop. 

With  thanks  and  sympathy, 
Brandes'* 

'*  Unpublished  letter,  Boyesen  Collection,  Columbia  University  Library,  New 
York. 
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Boyesen  wrote  again  to  Brandes  on  September  12,  1887: 

Nantucket,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Dr.  Brandes, 

When  your  letter  arrived,  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  was  just  reading  in  your 
book  Del  Modeme  Gjennembruds  Mand,  which  b  one  of  the  few  books  I  have  taken 
with  me  to  the  country.  It  b  a  book  which  always  telb  me  something  new,  and  of 
which  I  therefore  can  never  become  tired.  It  delights  me  not  only  by  the  rich  thought 
therein  but  by  its  fineness  of  style  and  its  well-polished  power.  The  essay  concerning 
Ibsen  b  better  than  anyone  has  written.  It  seems  to  me  splendid. 

The  letter  came  as  a  friendly  handshake  over  the  ocean  and  pleased  me  much. 
When  I  wrote  earlier  that  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  traveling  to  Europe  in 
order  to  make  your  acquaintance,  the  expression  was  perhaps  very  hyperbolic ;  but  it 
was  by  no  means  unjust.  The  most  fortunate  hours  I  can  remember  in  my  life  are 
those  in  which  a  lively  development  of  ideas  took  place  with  a  congenial  mind.  My 
relation  to  Turgeniev,  in  whose  company  I  spent  many  months  in  Paris  (in  1873  and 
in  1878),  brought  me  an  intellectual  profit  many  times  the  value  of  the  trip,  and 
Bj0mson’s  strong  voice  found  a  response  in  me  (when  he  was  here  in  1880)  which 
still  vibrates  with  the  sound  of  hb  name.  Naturally,  I  know  well  that  personal  re¬ 
lationships  depend  on  many  other  things  than  intellectual  sympathies;  and  it  b  there¬ 
fore  always  hazardous  to  throw  yourself  in  the  arms  of  one  for  whose  “intellectual 
achievement”  one  entertains  a  proper  admiration.  I  would  not  be  able  to  sit  down 
at  someone’s  feet  very  well  now,  as  I  once  sat  down  at  Turgeniev’s  and  Bj0mson’s. 
It  gives  me,  however,  a  real  pleasure  to  come  into  contact  with  the  man  of  superior 
mind  whose  tendencies  more  or  less  agree  with  my  own.  And  it  b,  therefore,  that  I 
permit  myself  to  hope  that  perhaps  I  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you  next  summer 
in  Copenhagen.  It  b  not  yet  entirely  possible ;  but  there  b  a  strong  possibility  that  I 
can  come  to  travel  to  Europe  in  June  and  spend  three  to  four  months  there. . . 

In  the  remainder  of  his  letter,  Boyesen  criticizes  Rasmus  B.  Ander¬ 
son’s  translation  of  Brandes’  Det  Moderne  Gjennembruds  Mxnd  and  from 
there  goes  on  to  attack  publishing  conditions  in  America. 

The  next  letter  from  Brandes  to  Boyesen  is  dated  February  5,  1891. 
Boyesen  had  sent  Brandes  his  article  “A  Prince  of  Critics”  which  appeared 
in  The  Christian  Union}*  In  his  reply,  Brandes  attempted  to  correct  some 
of  Boyesen’s  ideas  about  his  work,  especially  those  regarding  Main  Cur¬ 
rents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Boyesen  had  found  Impressions 
of  Russia  and  Impressions  of  Poland  to  contain  fewer  “linguistic  excel- 

^’Unpublbhed  letter  from  Brandes  Archives,  Royal  Danbh  Library,  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

Christian  Union,  Vol.  XLIII  (January  22,  1891),  lOS-106. 
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lences”  than  Brandes’  earlier  works,  which  Boyesen  considered  master¬ 
pieces  of  Danish  literary  style.  But  it  is  in  Main  Currents  that  Boyesen 
recognized  some  “less  satisfactory”  ideas.  After  praising  Brandes’  ac¬ 
count  of  French  literature  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  though  at  the 
same  time  revealing  his  own  prejudices  against  “all  the  queer  saints  and 
scribbling  sinners”  as  well  as  against  the  “moonshiny  mysticism”  of  the 
Germans,  Boyesen  turned  to  attack  the  fourth  volume  of  Main  Currents 
entitled  “Byron  and  His  Group”  (later  referred  to  as  Naturalism  in  Eng¬ 
land). 

Brandes’  grand  design  was  to  present  in  six  volumes  an  intellectual 
history  of  Europe  from  about  1780  to  1848  and  to  treat  it  as  an  evolution¬ 
ary  development.  Although  most  of  the  chapters  deal  with  individuals 
more  than  movements,  Brandes  adhered  to  his  greater  plan  most  closely 
in  The  Young  Germany.  In  this  work,  literary  and  political  movements 
are  so  inextricably  tied  that  Brandes  reveals  his  evolutionary  bias  more 
thoroughly  than  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  Brandes’  work  on  Byron 
is  the  best  example  of  his  tendency  to  exalt  the  individual  in  Main  Cur¬ 
rents,  with  the  possible  exception  of  his  work  on  Beyle  in  the  fifth  volume, 
The  Romantic  School  in  France.  Boyesen  was  particularly  unhappy  with 
the  treatment  of  Byron: 

. . .  Dr.  Brandes  has  so  profound  an  admiration  for  the  man  who  dares  to  rebel  that 
he  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  society  in  protecting  itself  against  him.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  iconoclast  may  be  in  the  right  and  society  in  the  wrong;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion  that  such  is  the  case.  If  society  did  not,  with 
the  fierce  instinct  of  self-preservation,  guard  its  traditional  morality  against  such  as¬ 
sailants  as  Byron  and  Shelley,  civilization  would  suffer.  The  conservative  bias  of 
the  philistine  (though  not  so  outwardly  attractive)  is  no  less  valuable  as  a  factor  in 
civilization  than  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  reformer.^*^ 

Brandes’  answer  was  not  as  complete  as  one  might  wish,  but  no  doubt 
he  recognized  Boyesen’s  position,  a  position  which  he  himself  had  once 
held.  It  must  be  remembered  that  although  Brandes  planned  Main  Cur¬ 
rents  using  an  evolutionary  outline,  his  literary  history  is  strongest  where 
it  deals  with  individual  artists,  such  as  Beyle,  Byron  and  Chateaubriand 
rather  than  with  history  and  political  movements. 

106. 
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Most  honored  professor: 

You  have  pleased  and  surprised  me  by  sending  me  the  generous  and  enthusiastic 
article  in  the  Christian  Union,  January  22,  1891.  To  be  praised  by  an  excellent  man 
b  always  a  saUsfaction  and  I  am  quite  surprised  that  you,  bom  a  Norwegian  and 
speaking  EngUsh,  have  such  a  fine  feeling  for  lingubtic  matters.  Thb  b  true  of  Dan- 
bh  as  your  article  indicates.  Norwegians  usually  do  not  value  Danbh  material  par¬ 
ticularly.  You  are  right  in  saying  that  in  my  riper  age  I  use  some  quite  polbhed  style, 
as  well  as  language  which  amused  me  when  I  was  twenty-five  years  old ;  but  I  have 
the  same  if  not  stronger  love  for  the  poor  Danbh  language  which  b  understood  by 
no  one.  As  the  years  have  gone  by  it  has  almost  become  fanatical.  If  you  looked  at 
such  things  as  the  book  about  Poland,  you  will  see  that  I  do  not  dislike  purely  lyrical 
effects. 

But  you  are  quite  wrong,  dear  Professor,  if  you  believe  that  the  books  about 
Poland  and  Russia  are  my  last  writings.  In  book  form  alone  I  have  since  written 
some  three  volumes,  two  of  essays  (Danish  Personalities  and  Prominent  Personalities) 
and  one  volume  about  Young  Germany. 

I  see  from  your  article,  unfortunately,  that  you  do  not  know  at  all  the  last  1166 
pages  of  Main  Currents,  namely  the  two  most  important,  best  and  most  complete 
volumes,  the  “Romantic  School  in  France”  (593  pp.)  and  “Young  Germany”  (573 
pp.).  You  have  not  really  understood  the  composition  of  the  work  of  which  all  six  sec¬ 
tions  must  be  comprehended  and  you  abo  should  be  aware  of  the  first  volume  in  its 
connection  with  the  others.  Unfortunately,  the  oldest  editions  of  the  first  volume  (as 
you  are  aware,  in  the  old  German  translation)  b  somewhat  imperfect.  I  have  re¬ 
worked  the  first  two  volumes  and  am  now  reworking  the  third.  Four,  five,  and  six 
are  as  good  as  I  can  make  them — 

I  see  you  have  strong  objections  to  present  against  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  volume. 
I  will  not  argue  against  them  partly  because  it  never  looks  good  for  an  author  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  well-meant  criticism;  and  partly  because  the  question  could  not  be  handled 
within  the  limits  of  a  letter.  It,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Byron’s  offense, 
and  moreover,  the  offense  which  Shelley  had  given,  was  of  such  a  kind  that  it  justi¬ 
fied  an  expulsion  from  English  society.  But  I  am,  in  addition,  as  you  feel  and  know, 
deep  inside  of  me  a  revolutionary  and  my  whole  intellectual  life  b  an  aspiration 
towards  another  society  than  the  present  one,  one  which  perhaps  will  come,  perhaps 
not.  I  differ  from  other  revolutionaries  only  in  that  my  radicalbm  b  an  aristocratic 
radicalbm  and  all  mass  decisions,  as  all  mob  rule,  are  my  bane. 

I  have  recently  had  the  sorrow  of  losing  one  of  my  two  little  girb,  a  beautiful 
child  of  about  eleven,  from  diphtheria,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time  quite  stunned 
and  without  will  in  my  spiritual  life.  I  remain  your  grateful 

Georg  Brandes** 

“Unpublbhed  letter,  Boyesen  Collection,  Columbia  University  Library,  New 
York. 
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That  same  month,  on  February  24,  1891,  Boyesen  wrote  to  Brandes 
again;  this  time  he  wrote  in  English  and  enclosed  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  W. 
D.  Chandler  of  Pennsylvania  who  was  interested  in  Brandes. 

Dear  Dr.  Brandes, 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  receive  your  kind  letter  of  February  Sth,  but  grieved  to 
hear  of  the  domestic  affliction  which  you  have  suffered  in  the  loss  of  your  daughter. 
Permit  me,  as  a  father  who  can  appreciate  the  meaning  of  such  a  loss,  to  offer  my 
heartfelt  condolences. 

By  this  time  you  have  probably  received  the  second  installment  of  my  review 
in  the  Christian  Union  which  somewhat  supplements  the  first.  The  article  was  writ¬ 
ten  more  than  two  years  ago  and  only  currently  amplified  in  the  proof  sheets ;  as  you 
know,  editors  make  their  calculations  to  space  on  the  acceptance  of  a  manuscript  and 
do  not  like  supplementary  notes. 

As  regard  my  strictures  on  your  volume  “Byron  og  bans  Gruppe,”  I  can  only 
say  that  my  words  express  my  point  of  view.  But  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  Shelley’s 
moral  aberrations  did  not  justify  his  expulsion  from  society ;  and  let  me  add  I  have 
no  more  sympathy  than  you  with  the  persecution  to  which  British  philistinism  sub¬ 
jected  him.  He  was,  in  my  opinion,  radically  wrong;  but  his  error  was  a  generous 
one — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  his  persecutors.  By  the  way,  do  you  know 
Dowden’s  life  and  letters  of  Shelley?  If  you  do  not,  I  am  sure  you  wiU  be  greatly 
interested  in  that  most  tragic  biography.  I  expect  to  spend  next  summer  with  my 
family  in  Norway  and  shall  probably  devote  some  weeks  to  Denmark.  In  that  case  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  a  personal  acquaintance  with  you.  The  enclosed 
is  a  specimen  of  about  twenty  letters  which  I  have  received  since  publishing  my  article 
on  you,  from  which  you  may  conclude  what  a  widespread  interest  it  aroused.  Pardon 
me  for  writing  to  you  in  English.  A  Danish  letter  is  usually  a  matter  of  a  couple  of 
hours,  while  an  English  one  takes  scarcely  one-fifth  as  much  time.  And  as  I  know 
you  read  the  one  language  as  well  as  the  other,  I  have  ventured  to  take  my  own  con¬ 
venience  into  consideration.  With  kind  regards  I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  H.  Boyesen*^ 

Over  a  number  of  years  Brandes  and  Boyesen  corresponded  about  lit¬ 
erary  matters  in  America  and  Scandinavia  and  their  letters  reveal  the 
shifts  in  their  intellectual  interests  and  aims.  Both  men  were  absorbed  in 
the  scientific  point  of  view  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century;  both  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  remodeling  of  society  and  civilization  along  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples.  Their  intellectual  heroes  were  the  same:  John  Stuart  Mill,  Comte, 


Unpublished  letter  from  Brandes  Archives,  Royal  Danish  Library,  Copenhagen. 
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Taine;  and  yet  there  was  a  decided  difference  between  the  views  of 
Brandes  and  Boyesen  about  the  role  of  the  individual  in  the  new  society. 
For  Boyesen  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  impede  the  forward  march  of 
progress  of  society  towards  perfection.  Brandes  had  once  shared  this 
eighteenth-century  rationalist  point  of  view.  But  along  with  this  rational 
approach  toward  evolution,  Brandes  carried  with  him  through  all  his  work 
a  fierce  concern  for  the  individual,  a  concern  which  often  created  conflicts 
within  himself.  Seen  in  the  framework  of  their  correspondence,  the  con¬ 
trast  in  views  of  these  two  critics  of  literature  and  society  can  point  up,  as 
did  the  excerpt  from  Kielland’s  letter,  Boyesen’s  failure  to  understand 
some  of  the  basic  ideas  of  the  Scandinavian  writers,  although  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  active  publicist  for  them. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  GENITIVE  IN  MODERN  FAROESE 

HAkon  Hamre 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

The  special  genitive  forms  are  not  often  used  in  modern  Faroese 
everyday  language.  They  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  fixed 
expressions  and  traditional  phrases,  e.g.,  drsins  tid  “time  of  the  year,” 
landsins  sidur  “customs  of  the  country,”  d  mannsins  aevi  “in  a  man’s  life¬ 
time,”  or  in  proverbs  and  quotations  from  the  old  ballads,  e.g.,  litid  er  ung- 
manns  gaman  “it  takes  little  to  please  the  young,”  tungt  er  gamla  manna 
fall  “heavily  fall  old  men,”  mangur  er  deyds  manns  arvingi  og  er  ikki 
deyds  manns  brddir  “there  are  more  legal  heirs  than  there  are  brothers.” 

Traditional  is  also  the  frequent  use  of  the  genitive  with  the  preposi¬ 
tions  /»7  and  milium,  e.g.,  til  lands  “to  land,”  til  min  “to  me,”  til  Vdgs”  to 
Vagur,”  milium  teirra  “between  them,”  husanna  milium  “between  the 
houses,”  etc. 

Normally,  the  traditional  genitive  forms  have  been  replaced  by  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrases,  e.g.,  bdkin  hjd  Ixraranum  “the  teacher’s  book,”  eyguni  d 
gentuni  “the  girl’s  eyes,”  etc.,  or  the  genitive  has  been  replaced  by  the  ac¬ 
cusative,  e.g.,  til  bdndan  “to  the  farmer,”  til  Island  “to  Iceland,”  milium 
husini  “between  the  houses,”  milium  hendurnar  “between  the  hands,” 
foreldur  brudrina  “the  bride’s  parents,”  systir  Jdkup  “Jacob’s  sister.”  A 
particular  suffix,  -sair),  has  commonly  taken  the  place  of,  or  been  added 
to,  the  genitive  ending  in  Nomina  Propria,  e.g.,  Jdkupsa( r)  bdtur  “Jacob’s 
boat,”  Sjurdasa(r)  seydur  “SiurtSur’s  ewe.”  The  various  substitutes  for 
the  genitive,  with  more  examples,  are  discussed  in  the  following. 

The  trend  toward  abandonment  of  special  genitive  forms  is  paralleled 
in  Norwegian  dialects,  a  similar  tendency  is  noticeable  in  Swedish  dia¬ 
lects,  and  is  also  widespread  in  other  Germanic  languages  (German  dia¬ 
lects,  English).  Even  in  Icelandic,  the  most  conservative  of  all  the  Ger¬ 
manic  languages,  substitutes  for  special  genitive  forms  are  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  colloquial  speech,  e.g.,  nefid  d  mir  “my  nose,”  hjartad  i  mir 
“my  heart,”  skottid  d  hundinum  “the  dog’s  tail,”  etc.  The  written  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  same  countries,  however,  have  retained  the  use  of  special 
genitive  forms  to  a  far  higher  degree  than  in  the  spoken  dialects.  The 
reason  for  this  lies  in  a  traditional  demand  for  the  use  of  genitive  in  a  lit¬ 
erary  style,  whose  ancestry  goes  back  partly  to  classical  Latin  syntax. 
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In  written  Faroese  genitive  forms  are  far  more  common  than  in  the 
spoken  tongue,  because  of  deliberate  attempts  to  reintroduce  the  genitive 
case.  Faroese  does  not  have  old  literary  traditions.  When  V.  U.  Ham- 
mershaimb  in  1846  created  the  modern  Faroese  written  language,  Faroese 
had  not,  apart  from  some  ballad  records  and  vocabularies  in  half  phonetic 
spelling,  been  used  in  writing  since  the  middle  ages.  As  late  as  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  the  medieval  language,  with  its  roots  in  Old  West  Nor¬ 
wegian,  showed  few  divergences  from  Icelandic  and  West  Norwegian. 
Considerable  changes,  however,  occurred  in  the  surviving  spoken  dialects 
both  in  the  sound  system  and  in  the  grammar.  In  keeping  with  the  ro¬ 
mantic  ideas  of  his  time,  Hammershaimb  chose  to  link  the  modern  dialects 
with  their  medieval  origin,  and  patterned  the  spelling  of  his  new  written 
Faroese  on  the  medieval  language.  He  was  also  strongly  influenced  by 
Icelandic  orthography  because  Icelandic  had  preserved  the  medieval  lan¬ 
guage  and  was  also  closely  related  to  Faroese. 

The  first  grammatical  treatise  on  modern  Faroese  grammar  was  Ham- 
mershaimb’s  Faer^sk  Sproglaere,  printed  in  1854  in  Annaler  for  nordisk 
Oldkyndighed,  later  revised  and  included  in  Fxrpsk  Anthologi  ( 1886-91). 
In  his  grammar  Hammershaimb  includes  special  genitive  forms  in  the 
paradigms  of  the  inflection  of  nouns;  the  genitive  plural  forms,  however, 
are  parenthesized  to  indicate  that  these  forms  do  not  belong  to  the  spoken 
language.  He  states  that  definite  genitive  forms  of  nouns  are  very  rare  in 
spioken  Faroese,  and  are  found  mostly  in  the  masculine  singular.  In  the 
feminine  and  neuter  singular,  however,  and  in  all  genders  in  the  plural, 
definite  genitive  forms  were  about  to  disappear  completely.  Genitive 
forms  of  adjectives  are  always  parenthesized,  and  so  are  genitive  forms  of 
all  pronouns  except  the  personal. 

For  half  a  century  Hammershaimb’s  Sproglaere  was  the  only  handbook 
in  Faroese.  But  in  1909  Jakup  Dahl  published  a  grammar  for  instruction 
of  Faroese  in  the  schools,  Fproysk  Mdllaera,  which  has  since  been  the  main 
Faroese  grammar.  Dahl  carried  the  idea  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  system  to  an  extreme.  He  was  also  an  extremist  in  purifying  the 
language  of  all  Danish  and  other  foreign  words.  Dahl,  characteristically, 
used  as  his  models  L.  Wimmer’s  Accidence  of  Old  Norse,  and  Grammar  of 
the  Old  Norse  Language  by  P.  A.  Munch  and  C.  R.  linger,^  In  Dahl’s 

‘  Ludv.  F.  A.  VVimmer,  Oldnordisk  formlare  (Kbh.  1870).  P.  A.  Munch  og  C.  R. 
Unger,  Norrpnasprogets  Grammatik  (Christiania,  1847). 
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grammar  the  indefinite  genitive  plural  forms  are  not  parenthesized,  and 
are  thus  considered  regular  in  modern  Faroese,  with  a  few  exceptions 
{gatna,  hjartna).  Definite  genitive  forms  in  the  neuter  and  the  feminine 
singular  and  in  all  plural  genders  are  parenthesized,  but  Dahl  has  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  genitive  singular  traditional  forms  like  drottningarinnar, 
bygdarinnar,  jarSarinnar,  ndttarinnar  are  correct  and  preferable  to  new 
developments  like  drottningins,  bygdins,  jprdsins,  ndttins.  Dahl  also  has 
considerably  fewer  parenthesized  genitive  forms  of  adjectives  and  pro¬ 
nouns. 

A  large  number  of  the  parenthesized  genitive  forms  in  Hammer- 
shaimb’s  and  Dahl’s  grammars  are  reconstructions  based  on  medieval 
forms,  or  medieval  forms  reintroduced  into  the  modern  language.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  modern  Icelandic  is  even  stronger  in  Dahl’s  grammar  than  in 
Hammershaimb’s.  The  impact  of  Danish  should  not  be  minimized,  how¬ 
ever.  Danish  had  been  the  official  language  of  the  Faroes  for  centuries, 
and  Danish  was  the  only  language  taught  in  the  schools  until  1938.  Even 
today  the  students  are  more  thoroughly  trained  in  Danish  than  in  Faroese. 
But  while  Danish  has  not  influenced  the  sound  system  of  the  Faroese  dia¬ 
lects,  the  impact  of  Danish  syntax  on  the  written  language,  on  Faroese 
literary  style,  is  almost  overwhelming.  The  genitive  is  extensively  used  in 
written  as  well  as  in  spoken  Danish.  An  important  reason  for  the  attempts 
to  reintroduce  the  genitive  in  Faroese  is  evidently  the  usefulness  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  genitive  forms  in  the  Danish-influenced  literary  style. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  J.  Dahl  wrote  his  Mdllxra,  a  Norwegian  lin¬ 
guist,  Marius  Haegstad,  made  a  summary  description  of  modern  Faroese, 
in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  West-Norse  medieval  dialects.^  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  infrequency  of  special  genitive  forms  in  the  everyday  language, 
but  noted  that  “the  use  of  the  genitive  seems  more  frequent  in  modern 
writings.”  He  has  various  examples  of  genitive  substitutes  from  the 
spoken  language,  and  genitive  forms  from  the  diminutive  Faroese  litera¬ 
ture  before  1910. 

No  other  grammar  or  main  study  of  modern  Faroese  was  printed  until 
1955,®  when  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Faroese  by  W.  B.  Lockwood,* 

^Marius  Hzgstad,  Vestnorske  maalfpre  fyre  1350.  II.  2.  Andre  bolken  (Christi¬ 
ania,  1917). 

*  Ernst  Krenn,  Foroyische  Sprachlehre  (Heidelberg,  1940)  k  a  compilation  of  the 
above  grammars  by  Hammershaimb,  Dahl  and  Haegstad. 

*  Vol.  IV  in  the  series  Foeroensia.  Textus  and  Investigationes  (Copenhagen,  1955) . 
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lecturer  in  German  at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  appeared.  Lock¬ 
wood’s  book  is  truly  a  pioneer  work,  for  he  is  the  first  to  attempt  an  all¬ 
round  description  of  Faroese,  “based  on  average  acceptable  usage  today,” 
as  the  author  says  in  the  Preface.  One  of  his  main  difficulties  has  been  to 
establish  an  “average  acceptable  usage”  in  this  language  without  exten¬ 
sive  literary  traditions. 

Faroese  is  not  yet  so  regular  as  EngUsh.  There  b  a  tendency  to  write  in  a  style  some¬ 
what  removed  from  spoken  usage.  Many  differing  forms  may  be  heard,  some  of 
which  also  appear  in  print,  but  in  thb  book  alternatives  have  been  sparingly  quoted. 
Generally  speaking,  only  those  forms  are  given  which  seem  most  likely  to  survive  and 
become  the  undbputed  standard.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  present  uncertain  state  of 
the  language,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Danbh  influence,  especially  in  Torshavn  itself, 
often  made  the  choice  difficult  and  perhaps  occasionally  arbitrary.^ 

Lockwood’s  Introduction  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  attempts  to  re¬ 
introduce  the  genitive  into  Faroese  have  not  had  any  influence  at  all  on 
the  spoken  language.®  “Still  most  nouns  do  not  exist  as  independent  words 
in  the  genitive  at  all,”  but  Lockwood  has  listed  genitive  forms  within  pa¬ 
rentheses  in  the  paradigms  of  declensions  of  nouns,  since  such  forms  “may 
occasionally  be  found  in  writing.”  A  very  few  genitive  forms  are  listed 
without  parentheses  because  they  occur  in  the  spoken  language  in  fixed  I 
expressions.  Under  “declension  of  adjectives,”  genitive  forms  are  paren-  j 
thesized  in  the  first  paradigm,  but  the  genitive  case  has  been  left  out  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  following  paradigms.  Genitive  forms  of  personal  pronouns 
are  commonly  used,  but  the  genitive  of  other  pronouns  is  rarely  found,  and 
the  case  is  left  out  in  most  of  Lockwood’s  paradigms. 

The  reconstructed  genitive  forms  are  found  mostly,  Lockwood  says, 
in  the  technical  language  of  law  and  administration  and  in  writings  on 
theoretical  subjects.  Many  of  these  innovations,  he  says,  “may  be  fairly 
described  as  Islandicisms.” 

It  is  obvious  that  Lockwood’s  comments  on  and  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
genitive  apply  mainly  to  the  everyday  spoken  language.  Only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  has  he  taken  the  literary  genitives  into  account,  evidently 
because  they  are  not  yet  in  “average  acceptable  usage.” 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  survey  above  that  the  comments  available  on 
the  use  of  the  genitive  in  modern  Faroese  prose  writing  are  few  and  very 


^  Lockwood,  p.  2. 

*  Lockwood,  p.  28. 
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vague.  This  is  understandable  because  of  the  uncertain  state  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  lack  of  literary  standards.  It  is,  however,  likely  that  such 
standards  and  stylistic  traditions  will  eventually  develop  in  the  written 
language.  These  may  in  turn  be  reflected  in  the  spoken  language,  and 
thus  establish  a  new  basis  for  the  evaluation  of  “average  acceptable  us¬ 
age.” 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  use  of  the  genitive  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  the  written  language,  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  and 
how  it  is  used,  I  have  made  an  investigation  of  the  genitive,  based  on  se¬ 
lected  materials  from  modern  Faroese  writings  in  normal  prose.  Excluded 
from  this  material  are  writings  in  technical  or  other  specialized  language, 
deliberately  archaic  style  such  as  biblical  language,  and  poetic  language. 

List  of  sources 

Bru,  HeSin.  FjdUaskuggin.  Torshavn,  1936.  (A  selection  of  ten  pages) 

- .  Ein  Sk&lviksferO.  Otiseti  II. 

- .  /  Dalhusi.  Otiseti  V. 

Dahl,  Regin.  Kleggin.  Ctiseti  I. 

Djurhuus,  Hans  A.  Ritsavn.  Fyrsta  bdk.  Torshavn,  1952.  (pp.  3-109  iCvint^r) 
Djurhuus,  N.  Hjallurin.  Ctiseti  I. 

- .  Fram  vid  landi.  Ctiseti  IV. 

EjdesgSrd,  H.  M.  T&jdl  i  MeSalbS>.  CtiseU  VII. 

Jacobsen,  Jacob.  Absalon  Pederss^n  Beyer.  Ctiseti  VII. 

Joensen,  Martin.  Otrdk.  S^gur.  Torshavn,  1949. 

- .  Madur  kemur  aftur  at  husum.  Ctiseti  V. 

- .  Brot  lir  skalds0gu.  Ctiseti  VI. 

- .  Tad  l^sir  d  landi.  Torshavn,  1952.  (A  selection  of  25  pages) 

- .  Eitt  torucel.  Ctiseti  VII. 

Joensen,  Sigurd.  Hugskot  uppi  yvir  einum  kdlvpidadutn  hdryggi.  Ctiseti  I. 
Mikkelsen,  Maria  R.  Fyri  fyrst.  Ctiseti  I. 

- .  Minni  um  J.  H.  O.  Djurhuus.  Ctiseti  III. 

Munnligt  ordaskifti  d  Fproya  Ipgtingi  1923.  Torshavn,  1923. 

Olsen,  Trondur  (transl.) .  Jobs.  V.  Jensen,  iVornagestur.  Copenhagen,  1944. 

- (transl.).  Knud  Liitzen,  Ein  tvprlig  ferd . . .  Ctiseti  II. 

Paturson,  Sverrc.  James  Erbridge.  Ctiseti  II. 

Poulsen,  J6an  Chr.  Hestspga.  Tdrshavn,  1947.  (selected  examples  only) 
Rasmussen,  R.  Arid  Ikring.  Ctiseti  III. 

SkyIv  Hansen,  Maria.  Gamlar  gptur.  Torshavn,  1950. 

Ctiseti  was  an  annual  of  high  literary  and  cultural  standards  published 
by  the  Faroese  Society  (Fproyingafelag)  in  Copenhagen.  Volume  I  was 
printed  in  Copenhagen  in  1945,  Volume  II  in  1946-47,  and  Volumes  III- 
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VII  annually  from  1948  through  1952.  A  total  of  nearly  2400  excerpts 
concerning  the  use  of  the  genitive  or  genitive  substitutes  was  extracted 
from  the  above  material.  For  comparison  I  have  included  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  use  of  the  genitive  in  certain  old  Faroese  ballads  from  Jens 
Chr.  Svabo’s  ballad  manuscripts  from  the  1770’s  and  1780’s.'^ 

Prepositions  governing  the  accusative  and  genitive:  milium,  imillum 
(between,  among) .  This  preposition  may  precede  or  follow  the  noun  (pro¬ 
noun,  name).  In  the  spoken  language  (i)millum  most  frequently  governs 
the  genitive  of  pronouns,  and  less  widely  the  genitive  of  place  names.  But 
the  accusative  of  pronouns  is  also  widely  used,  and  generally  the  accusa¬ 
tive  of  place  names.  The  literary  language,  according  to  Lockwood,  “pre¬ 
fers  the  genitive  in  all  the  above  cases.”  Lockwood  has  quoted  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  genitive  of  nouns  governed  by  (i)millum,  but  he  has  not 
made  any  comment  on  the  frequency  of  such  examples.® 

A  total  of  182  prepositional  phrases  with  (i)millum  excerpted  from 
the  “normal  prose”  material  shows  the  following  distribution: 


Nouns: 

(l)miUum  plus  genitive 

7 

accusative 

112 

Pronouns: 

(i)miUum  plus  genitive 

IS 

accusative 

4 

Place  names: 

(i)miUum  plus  genitive 

5 

accusative 

5 

Personal  names: 

(i)fniUum  plus  genitive 

1 

accusative 

5 

Nouns: 

genitive  plus  (i)  milium 

12 

accusative  plus  (i)millum  1 

Pronouns: 

genitive  plus  (i)millum 

15 

accusative  plus  (l)millum  0 

All  the  prepositional  phrases  with  the  genitive  preceding  (i)millum 
(28  occurrences)  may  safely  be  characterized  as  fixed  expressions.  The 
only  example  of  the  accusative  used  in  such  position,  londini  milium  “be¬ 
tween  the  countries,”  is  probably  the  result  of  a  deliberate  “moderniza¬ 
tion”  of  this  expression.  Three  of  the  four  examples  of  the  accusative  of 
personal  pronouns  following  ({)millum  are  probably  also  the  results  of  a 
tendency  to  use  the  accusative  case  after  (i)millum  consistently.  These 
examples,  imillum  teir  “between  them,”  imillum  okkum  (accusative  in 
Faroese)  “between  us,”  milium  teir  og  okkum  “between  them  and  us,”  are 
taken  from  the  stenographic  records  of  the  assemblymen’s  speeches  in  the 

^  Chr.  Matras,  Svabos  farfske  visehaandskrifter  (Copenhagen,  1939) . 

*  Lockwood,  p.  91. 
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Faroese  “l0gting.”®  The  fourth  example,  milium  ley  bxdi  “between  them 
both,”  is  taken  from  Ctrdk,  and  probably  shows  confusion  of  the  pronoun 
ley  and  the  definite  article  of  the  adjective  neuter  plural  ley  {ley  gddu, 
ley  gomlu,  etc.) ,  which  normally  is  used  in  the  accusative  after  ( i )millum. 

The  occurrences  of  place  names  after  ( i )millum  are  so  few,  that  no 
certain  conclusions  should  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  even  distribution 
of  five  genitive  and  five  accusative  cases.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the 
genitive  is  on  the  decline  in  this  group,  and  even  more  so  in  combinations 
of  ( i)millum  plus  personal  names. 

The  most  convincing  result  is  the  fact  that  the  accusative  case  has  been 
used  in  112  out  of  119  occurrences,  or  in  96%  of  the  combinations 
of  (i)millum  plus  nouns  (including  adjectives  used  as  nouns  and  adjecti¬ 
val  pronouns). 

The  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  In 
Faroese  normal  prose  the  preposition  (i)millum  governs  the  accusative  of 
nouns  (including  adjectives  and  adjectival  pronouns)  and,  normally,  the 
genitive  of  personal  pronouns. 

The  older  ballad  material  has  only  yielded  four  occurrences  of  ( t )  mil¬ 
ium  plus  noun,  with  two  each  of  the  genitive  and  the  accusative  cases. 

Til  (to),  in  spoken  Faroese  governs  the  genitive  (1)  of  nouns  in  a 
number  of  fixed  expressions,  (2)  of  place  names  when  not  further  quali¬ 
fied,  and  (3)  of  pronouns  when  not  further  qualified.  Til  governs  the  ac¬ 
cusative  of  nouns  or  pronouns  or  place  names  qualified  by  an  article  or  ad¬ 
jective,  and — sometimes — of  non-Faroese  place  names,  and  “in  miscel¬ 
laneous  phrases.”^® 

A  total  of  856  prepositional  phrases  with  til  in  the  material  investi¬ 
gated  shows  the  following  distribution: 

Nouns,  unqualified: 

Nouns,  definite  form  or  otherwise  qualified 

Personal  pronouns: 

Place  names: 

Personal  names: 

til  plus  undecided  case:  54 

*  Munnligt  orOaskifti  d  F^roya  l^gtingi.  (T6rshavn,  1923). 

‘“Lockwood,  p.  92. 


ttl  plus  gen.  230  acc.  126 

til  plus  gen.  4  acc.  221 

til  plus  gen.  91  acc.  18 

til  plus  gen.  57  acc.  38 

til  plus  gen.  3  acc.  14 
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The  high  percentage  of  occurrences  of  the  genitive  of  unqualified  (in¬ 
definite)  nouns  after  til  (65%)  indicates  that  it  is  probably  too  early  to 
label  them  fixed  expressions.  This  figure,  however,  is  lower  if  one  con¬ 
siders  the  number  of  different  prep>ositional  phrases  rather  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  total  occurrences.  The  total  of  230  genitives  includes  84  different 
phrases,  and  the  total  of  126  accusatives  includes  65  different  phrases. 
The  percentage  of  genitives  is  then  56%  of  the  total  of  different  phrases  of 
til  plus  unqualified  noun.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  use  of  tU  plus  genitive 
is  clearly  adverbial,  e.g.,  til  borffs  “at  table,”  til  fullnar  “wholly,  fully,”  til 
gagns  “thoroughly,”  uti  til  havs  “out  at  sea,”  ganga  til  husa  “to  go  to  the 
house  (houses),  go  inside,  go  home,”  fda  til  keyps  “to  buy,  purchase,”  til 
lands  “to  (on,  by)  land,  ashore,”  til  reiSar  “ready,”  vera  til  stedar  {sta- 
dar)  “to  be  present,”  han  hugdi  til  viks,  “he  looked  aside.” 

This  group  also  includes  a  number  of  “false”  genitives.  They  may  be 
loans  from  Danish,  with  a  Faroese  ending  added,  e.g.,  geva  til  kennar  “to 
make  known,  to  state,”  vera  vel  til  passar  “to  be  well  fit,  comfortable,” 
koma  til  rxttis  viS  “come  to  rights  with,  to  agree  with,”  til  siSis  “aside.” 
Some  “false”  genitives  show  by  analogy  an  ungrammatical  use  of  the  -5 
ending  in  Faroese  nouns,  e.g.,  fara  til  hendurs  “quarrel”  (literally,  “take 
to  the  hands”),  /if  sjds  “at  sea.” 

In  many  cases  both  the  genitive  and  the  accusative  of  the  same  noun 
are  found  after  til.  Sometimes  a  differentiation  in  meaning  has  taken 
place,  with  til  plus  genitive  describing  a  more  general  condition,  approxi¬ 
mating  an  adverbial  usage,  while  til  plus  accusative  is  used  in  a  more  spe¬ 
cific  meaning,  til  sjdgvar  “to  the  seashore”  (direction),  talan  jail  til  sjdgv 
og  fiskiskap  “the  conversation  touched  ujxin  the  sea  and  fishing”;  f^a  til 
manns  “four  each,  four  apiece,”  gjbrdi  han  til  mann  “made  a  man  out  of 
him”;  koma  til  bygdar  “to  come  to  town,  back  among  people,”  bert 
ein  mjxkki  av  slxtta  er  eftir  til  bygd  og  dyrkilendi  “only  a  strip  of  flat 
land  is  left  for  settlement  and  cultivation.” 

But  often  the  genitive  and  the  accusative  may  be  used  interchange¬ 
ably  after  til,  without  any  difference  in  meaning,  e.g.,  ganga  til  husa,  til 
hus  “go  home,”  leggja  til  merkis,  til  merki  “take  notice  of,  to  observe,”  til 
minnis  urn,  til  minni  um  “in  memory  of,”  tU  kongs,  til  kong  “to  the  king,” 
etc. 

These  examples  serve  to  corroborate  the  fact  that  the  genitive  form  of 
unqualified  nouns  after  til  has  no  real  grammatical  function.  The  genitive 
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is  therefore  undoubtedly  bound  to  lose  ground  in  this  position,  although 
genitive  forms  are  in  the  majority  in  our  material  because  of  traditional 
usage,  and  although  this  construction  still  seems  to  be  to  some  degree  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  development  obviously  tends  to  go  in  the  same  direction  as 
in  Norwegian,  Danish  and  Swedish,  where  the  genitive  after  tU  has  only 
survived  in  fixed  expressions,  especially  in  adverbially  used  expressions. 

In  the  Svabo  material  27  different  occurrences  of  the  genitive  and  13 
of  the  accusative  of  unqualified  nouns  after  til  were  found.  The  total  of 
27  genitive  forms,  however,  includes  11  different  occurrences  of  “false” 
genitives,  especially  plural  of  neuters  with  -ar  ending.  In  some  cases  the 
use  of  the  genitive  or  the  accusative  seems  to  have  depended  on  a  demand 
for  rhyme.  It  is  evident  that  the  confusion  of  cases  after  tU  was  the  same 
in  Svabo’s  day  as  in  our  time. 

Our  material  corroborates  Lockwood’s  statement  that  tU  governs  the 
accusative  of  nouns  qualified  by  an  article  or  an  adjective.  Only  four  out 
of  225  examples  show  an  exception  to  this  rule.  One  of  these,  jjandans  til 
“to  the  devil,”  is  probably  a  fixed  expression,  and  the  other  three,  tU  end- 
ans  “to  the  end,”  tU  uppsitarans  “to  the  owner,”  til  hpgru  bandar  “to  the 
right  (hand),”  are  literary  “ultra-correct”  forms.  In  the  Svabo  material 
18  accusative  forms  were  found,  and  only  one  example  of  the  genitive,  til 
manga  manna  “to  many  men.” 

The  total  of  18  occurrences  of  the  accusative  of  personal  pronouns  af¬ 
ter  til,  as  against  91  genitives,  includes  til  hana,  til  tey  once  each,  and  til 
hann,  til  teir  twice  each,  and  til  tad  1 1  times.  In  one  of  the  examples  of 
the  accusative  hann  after  til,  the  meaning  of  the  expression  til  Hann  “to 
Him  (God)”  may  have  prevented  the  use  of  the  genitive.  The  reason  for 
the  high  number  of  occurrences  of  the  accusative  tad  is  probably  that  tad 
is  also  used  as  the  definite  neuter  article  of  the  adjective,  and  as  such  is 
never  used  in  the  genitive  form.  Tad  is  also  used  as  a  demonstrative  pro¬ 
noun  (adjective),  and  the  genitive  of  demonstratives  is  otherwise  never 
used.  In  a  few  of  the  occurrences  of  tU  tad  it  is  questionable  whether  tad 
is  not  actually  used  as  a  demonstrative  rather  than  a  personal  pronoun. 

The  Svabo  material  yielded  only  two  combinations  of  til  and  a  pro¬ 
noun,  both  in  the  genitive,  tiU  mujn  “to  me,”  and  tiil  less  “to  that.” 

Faroese  place  names  occur  25  times  in  our  material  in  the  genitive  case 
after  til.  I  have  found  only  one  unmistakable  example  of  the  accusative  of 
a  Faroese  name,  til  Skdlavik,  and  the  only  example  of  a  Faroese  place 
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name  used  in  the  definite  form  after  tU  in  the  material  also  shows  the  ac¬ 
cusative  form,  til  Ndlsoynna,  which  normally  is  used  in  the  indefinite  form 
til  Ndlsoyar,  genitive.  The  form  til  Fftroyar  occurs  seven  times  as  against 
the  genitive  til  F0roya  eight  times.  The  form  Fproyar  after  til  is  probably 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  accusative,  but  rather  as  an  example  of  confusion  of 
the  endings  -a  and  -ar  in  the  genitive  plural.^^ 

Some  non-Faroese  place  names  that  are  historically  well  known  or 
known  from  the  ballads  are  found  in  the  genitive  case  after  til,  e.g.,  til 
Danmarkar,  Fraklands,  Gr inlands,  Irlands,  Islands,  Noregs,  Skotlands, 
and  also  tU  Keypmannahavnar  (Copenhagen)  which  is  probably  an  Ice- 
landicism.  Some  of  these  are  also  found  in  the  accusative,  til  Danmark, 
Grpnland,  Island,  Nor  eg.  All  other  non-Faroese  place  names  are  used 
without  the  addition  of  any  Faroese  genitive  ending  after  til,  e.g.,  tU  Aber¬ 
deen,  Lerwick,  Halifax,  Berlin,  etc.  In  the  Svabo  material  the  accusative 
til  Trpndhafm  occurs  three  times;  otherwise,  place  names  are  always  used 
in  the  genitive  after  tU. 

The  total  of  1 7  occurrences  of  personal  names  after  til  includes  only 
three  examples  of  the  genitive  form,  tU  Hans  Kris  to  f furs,  til  Katrinar,  til 
Sakarisar,  all  probably  deliberate  reconstructions.  The  Svabo  material 
shows  three  occurrences  of  the  accusative  and  none  of  the  genitive  of  per¬ 
sonal  names  after  til. 

In  his  Fffroysk  Mdllxra  J.  Dahl  also  included  innan  “within,”  uttan 
“without,”  and  vegna  “on  account  of,”  among  the  prepositions  that  gov¬ 
ern  the  genitive.*^  But  our  material  shows  no  occurrences  at  all  of  the 
genitive  after  other  prepositions  than  til  and  milium.  A  few  old  genitives, 
however,  have  survived  in  some  adverbs  and/or  adjectives,  e.g.,  innan- 
borSa  “on  board,”  innangarSs  “within  the  boundary  fence  of  a  farm,” 
innangdtta  “indoors,”  innanhysis  “inside  a  house,”  innanveggja  “within 
the  walls,  indoors”;  uttandura  “outdoors,”  uttangards  “outside  the 
boundary  fence  of  a  farm,”  uttanlands  “foreign,  abroad,”  uttanlendis 
“foreign”;  tessvegna  “therefore.” 

In  Svabo’s  ballad  manuscripts  the  “false”  genitive  plural  ending  -ar  is  quite 
frequent.  Lockwood  (p.  92)  also  has  mentioned  that  the  spoken  language  frequently 
has  -ar  ending  in  the  genitive  plural. 

Lockwood  listed  them  as  governing  the  accusative  in  spoken  Faroese,  p.  91. 
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Some  verbs  are  found  with  the  genitive  case  in  the  Svabo  material,  e.g., 
bida,  hevna,  njdta,  vxnta,  but  the  modern  material  shows  no  examples  of 
verbs  governing  the  genitive. 


As  I  have  said  the  genitive  is  rarely  used  in  spoken  Faroese,  outside  of 
prepositional  phrases  and  fixed  expressions.  In  the  written  language,  how¬ 
ever,  the  genitive  is  fairly  common.  Lockwood  has  mentioned  briefly^® 
that  this  literary  genitive  “may  either  precede  or  follow  the  word  quali¬ 
fied,”  if  the  genitive  is  the  singular  of  a  masculine  or  neuter  noun,  but  “the 
genitive  singular  of  the  feminine  and  the  genitive  plural  of  all  genders 
is  less  common  and  usually  follows  the  noun  qualified.” 

A  total  of  129  genitives  of  nouns  excerpted  from  our  material  shows 
the  following  distribution: 


The  genitive  preceding  the  word  qualified: 


Genitive  definite  form 

m.  sg.  39  pi.  0 
f.  sg.  1  pi.  1 

n.  sg.  33  pi.  1 
Total:  99,  or  77% 


Genitive  indefinite  form 

m.  sg.  7  pi.  5 
f.  sg.  0  pi.  0 

n.  sg.  12  pi.  0 


The  genitive  following  the  word  qualified: 


Genitive  definite  form 

m.  sg.  17  pi.  0 
f.  sg.  1  pi.  0 

n.  sg.  1  pi.  3 
Total:  30,  or  23% 


Genitive  indefinite  form 

m.  sg.  1  pi.  6 

f.  sg.  0  0 

n.  sg.  1  0 


The  tendency  to  use  the  preceding  genitive  is  thus  very  strong,  obvi¬ 
ously  because  of  the  syntactical  influence  of  Danish.  In  one  of  the  works 
consulted,^*  the  percentage  of  preceding  genitives  is  a  high  83%. 

The  findings  above  show  that  the  genitive  forms  of  feminines  are  very 
unusual  in  normal  prose,  and  too  infrequent  in  our  material  to  warrant  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  normal  position  of  the  feminine  genitive.  Our  material 
does  not  corroborate  Lockwood’s  statement  that  the  genitive  plural  of  all 
genders  “usually  follows  the  noun  qualified.” 

The  only  three  examples  of  the  genitive  of  feminine  nouns  found  in  our 
material  are  the  following:  genitive  singular  menniskjunnar  ddlitandi 


Lockwood,  p.  104. 

Martin  Joensen,  tftrdk  (Torshavn,  1949). 
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lyndi  “man’s  inconstant  disposition” ;  genitive  plural  syndanna  sekt  “bur¬ 
den  of  guilt”;  genitive  singular  gdds  Postulakirkjunnar  “the  property  of 
the  Apostles’  Church.” 

Only  one  occurrence  was  found  of  preceding  neuter  plural  genitive,  I 
eftir  foreldranna  rddum  “according  to  the  advice  of  the  parents”;  only 
one  masculine  singular  genitive  indefinite,  krossur  heimsins  jrelsara  “the 
cross  of  the  Savior  of  the  world,”  and  one  neuter  singular  genitive  indefi-  ^ 
nite,  drsbok  F0roya  bdkafelags  “the  annual  of  the  Faroese  Book  Society.” 

In  the  last  two  examples,  however,  the  indefinite  forms  jrelsara  and  bdka- 
jelags  are  both  qualified  by  a  genitive,  and  are  not  typical  examples  of 
postpositioned  indefinite  genitives. 

Strangely  enough  the  neuter  singular  genitive  definite  occurs  only  once 
in  postposition,  logir  landsins  “the  laws  of  the  country.”  Rarely  found  is 
also  the  neuter  plural  genitive  definite.  It  occurs  three  times,  in  vesta  fig- 
gjinda  djdranna  “the  worst  enemy  of  the  animals”;  bdkmentir  granna- 
landanna  “the  literature  of  the  neighboring  countries”;  sv0vnurin,  linnan 
mannabarnanna  “sleep,  the  comfort  of  mankind.” 

The  above  quoted  examples  might  all  be  characterized  as  Icelandi- 
cisms.  The  more  commonly  occurring  types  of  genitives  include  both  tra¬ 
ditional  phrases  like  jdlajtans  kvdld  “Christmas  Eve,”  i  bdndans  garSi  “in  t 
the  farmer’s  house,”  dagsins  Ijds  “daylight,”  d  mannsins  xvi  “in  a  man’s 
lifetime,”  and  reconstructions  (Icelandicisms)  \\\it  eftirlitstdS  fremmanda 
manna  “Office  of  Alien  Supervision,”  jrd  umbodsmanni  F^royinga  “from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Faroese,”  and  Danicisms,  like  danskt  rikisst'^s 
vidgerS  “the  Danish  government’s  treatment”  and  hin  danska  kongsins 
rdd  “the  council  of  the  Danish  king.”  The  last  two  examples  show  influ¬ 
ence  from  Danish  in  the  use  of  a  “group  genitive,”  and  Danish  influence  is 
also  found  in  “false”  genitives  like  Fpringars  plikt  “duty  of  the  Faroese,” 
with  -s  ending  used  in  the  plural. 

Not  included  in  the  tables  above  are  partitive  genitives  commonly  used 
in  fixed  expressions  like  dtta  manns  “eight  men,”  etc. 

The  Svabo  material  contained  29  occurrences  of  the  genitive  of  nouns 
preceding  the  word  qualified,  and  no  occurrences  of  postpositioned  geni¬ 
tive  except  for  a  few  examples  of  partitive  genitive  such  as  100  manns 
“100  men,”  eingin  manna  “no  men,”  etc. 

The  genitive  of  personal  pronouns  was  found  only  five  times:  ein 
teirra  “one  of  them,”  onnur  teirra  “the  other  (one)  of  them,”  hvprki  ok- 
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kara  “none  of  us,”  nakar  tykkara  “someone  of  you,”  annad  okkara  “one 
of  us.”  The  genitive  of  indefinite  pronouns  occurred  twice:  oman  jyri 
eins  tnegi  “beyond  one’s  power,”  eftir  annans  munn  “from  hearsay,”  with 
the  -5  ending  added  to  the  masculine  singular  accusative  annan,  probably 
after  Danish  andens.  Danish  influenced  is  also  the  use  of  hvfirs  as  a  rela¬ 
tive  pronoun  in  the  genitive,  hv0rs  endamdl  var  “whose  intention  was.” 
Normally  genitive  substitutes  would  be  used  in  the  above  examples. 

A  total  of  84  occurrences  of  the  genitive  of  personal  names  shows  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  41  occurrences  of  the  genitive  preceding  the  word  qualified, 
and  43  of  postpositioned  genitive.  The  41  occurrences  of  preceding  geni¬ 
tive,  however,  include  a  total  of  IS  occurrences  of  traditional  use  of  Guds 
“God’s,”  and  Harrans  “the  Lord’s,”  and  also  one  occurrence  of  Jesusar 
“Jesus.’  ”  The  genitive  Jesusar  also  occurs  once  in  postf)osition,  d  burd- 
ardegi  Jesusar  “on  the  day  of  Jesus’  birth.”  The  actual  totals  of  preceding 
and  postpositioned  genitives  of  personal  names  are  thus  25  and  42,  and 
proof  of  a  decided  preference  for  postposition. 

Many  of  the  preceding  genitive  forms  show  an  obvious  Danish  influ¬ 
ence,  e.g.,  group  genitives  like  mdti  ministar  Zahles  vilja  “against  the  wish 
of  Minister  Zahle,”  Jon  Gudmundssons  . . .  gerdir  “the  deeds  of  J.  G.,” 
Andrass  Sdmalssons  “A.S.’s,”  etc.  Group  genitives  are  also  found  in  post¬ 
position,  skrivstovu  Kristian  Kristiansens  “K.K.’s  office,”  st0da  Andrass 
Sdmalsonar  “A.S.’s  position.”  A  construction,  however,  like  skansa  Mag- 
nusar  Heinasonar  “M.H.’s  fort,”  with  the  genitive  of  both  the  first  and 
the  last  name,  is  an  Icelandicism.  The  spoken  language  would  here,  as  in 
a  majority  of  the  examples  included  in  the  totals  above,  most  likely  prefer 
a  genitive  substitute.^® 

The  genitive  of  place  names  occurred  only  ten  times  in  the  material  in¬ 
vestigated,  including  nine  occurrences  of  preceding  genitive,  and  only  one 
occurrence  of  postpiositioned  genitive,  urguljod  F0roya  “organ  sound  of 
the  Faroes.”  A  few  of  the  examples  of  the  genitive  of  place  names  followed 
by  a  noun  are  probably  to  be  classified  as  compounds,  although  written  in 
two  words,  e.g.,  N0lsoyar  blddid  “the  Nolsoy  blood,”  Hamra  b0rn  “the 
Hamra  children,”  Gr0nlands  sjdgv  “the  Greenland  Sea.” 

The  Svabo  material  contained  nine  occurrences  of  preceding  genitive 
of  personal  names  and  five  of  postpositioned  genitives.  Only  five  genitives 
of  place  names  were  found,  all  preceding  the  noun  qualified. 

See  page  246. 
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Both  the  possessive  adjective  and  the  genitive  of  a  noun  have  an  ad¬ 
jectival  function  in  the  language,  and  in  their  use  show  many  sjmtactical 
parallels.  It  is  thus  natural  to  include  the  possessives  in  a  discussion  of 
the  use  of  the  genitive  in  a  language. 

In  a  paragraph  on  the  use  of  possessive  pronouns  and  adjectives  in 
colloquial  Faroese,  Lockwood  has  given  the  following  rules  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  pKissessive:^® 

The  normal  position  of  the  possessive  adjective  b  after  the  noun  it  qualifies:  skuli 
min  my  school, . . .  The  possessive  adjective  may  precede  the  noun,  in  which  case  the 
sense  is  somewhat  different:  min  skuli  means  “my  school”  as  opposed  to  somebody 
else’s,  it  emphasizes  the  idea  of  possession,  belonging  to,  etc . . .  When  used  with  a 
noun  already  qualified  by  an  adjective,  however,  it  is  more  usual  for  the  possessive 
to  stand  first  regardless  of  special  emphasis:  har  endadi  hann  sinar  seinastu  dagar 
there  he  passed  his  last  days. 

In  written  Faroese  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  A  total  of  722 
occurrences  of  possessive  adjectives  in  the  material  investigated  shows  the 
following  distribution: 

Possessive  preceding  an  otherwise  unqualified  noun:  350,  or  62% 

Possessive  following  an  otherwise  unqualified  noun:  218,  or  38% 

568,  or  100% 

Possessive  preceding  an  already  qualified  noun:  142,  or  92% 

Possessive  following  an  already  qualified  noun:  12,  or  8% 

154,  or  100% 

It  was  obvious  from  the  context  in  which  they  occurred  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  combinations  of  preceding  possessives  and  unqualified  nouns 
did  not  particularly  emphasize  the  idea  of  possession,  e.g.  “his  house”  as 
opposed  to  somebody  else’s.  The  above  findings  are  possibly  inconclusive 
as  to  what  is  the  normal  position  of  the  possessive,  preceding  or  following 
an  otherwise  unqualified  noun.  The  high  percentage  of  preceding  posses¬ 
sives,  however,  62%,  clearly  indicates  that  this  position  is  preferred  in 
the  written  language,  undoubtedly  as  a  result  of  Danish  influence. 

Lockwood’s  observation  that  it  is  most  usual  for  the  possessive  to 
stand  first  when  used  with  an  already  qualified  noun  is  corroborated  by 
our  findings.  In  the  written  language  this  is  the  normal  position  of  the 


**  Lockwood,  p.  116. 
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possessive,  used  in  92%  of  all  the  combinations  of  possessives  and  already 
qualified  nouns  in  our  material. 

The  typical  Norwegian  combination  of  the  definite  form  of  a  noun 
followed  by  a  possessive  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  Faroese.  The  only  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  definite  noun  followed  by  a  possessive,  lyndid  hans  “his  dispo¬ 
sition,”  most  likely  shows  a  confusion  of  the  definite  form  lyndid  and  the 
indefinite  lyndi.  The  letter  8  is  silent  in  this  position,  and  the  two  forms 
have  the  same  pronunciation. 

Not  included  in  the  above  investigation  is  the  distribution  of  preced¬ 
ing  and  postpositioned  possessives  in  Maria  Skylv  Hansen’s  Gamlar  gfdur. 
Only  a  general  count  of  122  occurrences  of  preceding  and  142  occurrences 
of  postiK>sitioned  possessives  was  made,  regardless  of  whether  the  noun  in 
each  case  was  already  qualified  or  not.  The  higher  percentage  of  postpo¬ 
sitioned  possessives,  54%,  would  be  expected  in  this  book  with  its  mark¬ 
edly  colloquial  style. 

The  Svabo  material  yielded  a  total  of  152  occurrences  of  possessives. 


distributed  as  follows: 

Possessive  preceding  an  otherwise  unqualified  noun:  34% 

Possessive  following  an  otherwise  unqualified  noun:  66% 

Possessive  preceding  an  already  qualified  noun:  90% 

Possessive  following  an  already  qualified  noun:  10% 


A  comparison  of  these  findings  with  the  modem  material  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  percentage  of  preceding  possessives 
in  combinations  of  possessives  and  otherwise  unqualified  nouns,  probably 
because  of  a  stronger  Danish  influence  on  the  modern  written  language 
than  on  the  language  of  the  old  ballads. 

Genitive  substitutes,  which  are  so  common  in  the  spoken  language,  are 
also  frequently  found  in  written  Faroese.  The  most  commonly  used  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  prepositional  phrases.  A  total  of  77  occurrences  of  preposi¬ 
tional  phrases  as  direct  substitutes  for  the  genitive  was  excerpted  from 
our  material.  This  figure  is  probably  too  low,  since  only  the  obvious  ex¬ 
amples  were  included  of  such  use  of  phrases  with  the  prepositions  hjd 
“with,  at,  by,”  d  “on,”  i  “in,”  at  “to,  at,”  av  “of,”  and  til  “to.” 

The  total  of  77  occurrences  shows  the  following  distribution: 
Preposition  hjd  followed  by  a  noun:  9  occurrences 

Preposition  hjd  followed  by  a  personal  name:  14  occurrences 

Preposition  hjd  followed  by  a  personal  pronoun:  11  occurrences 

Total:  34  occurrences 
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Examples:  glasid  hjd  skiparanum  “the  skipper’s  glass, ’’  sum  hpvdu  goymt  Uv  og  lagnu 
kjd  mongum  manni  “which  had  preserved  the  life  and  fate  of  many  men,”  av  dag- 
bdkini  kjd  Absalon  Pedersen  “from  A.  P.’s  diary,”  husini  kjd  Hans  Paula  “H.  P.’s 
houses,”  tad  er  Sara  kjd  okkum  “that  is  our  Sara,”  glasid  kjd  tar  “your  glass.” 

Preposition  d  followed  by  a  noun:  16  occurrences  i 

Preposition  d  followed  by  a  personal  name:  6  occurrences 

Preposition  d  followed  by  a  pronoun:  12  occurrences 

Total:  34  occurrences 

Examples:  nordursidan  d  bygdini  “the  northern  part  of  the  settlement,”  andlilid  d 
systrini  “the  sister’s  face,”  kendumar  d  Kristinu  “Kristina’s  hands,”  mdlid  d  Jdonnu 
“J6anna’s  voice,”  kdlsin  d  konum  “hb  neck,”  eyguni  d  mar  “my  eyes.” 

Preposition  i  five  occurrences,  at  two  occurrences,  av  one  occurrence,  til  one  occur¬ 
rence.  Examples:  mdlid  i  skiparanum  “the  skipper’s  voice,”  mddir  at  *Hargar- 
kempum’  “the  mother  of  the  H0rg  giants,”  pdpi  at  kesum  “the  father  of  thb  one,” 
strendumar  av  Brasiliu  “the  coast  of  Brazil,”  abbi  til  kendan  Nils  d  Botni  “the  grand¬ 
father  of  Nib  i  Botni.” 

Lockwood  has  also  included  some  prepositional  phrases  with  um 
“about,”  and  vid  “with,”  among  examples  rendering  “the  English  geni- 
tive.”^^  None  of  these,  however,  should  be  classified  as  genuine  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  genitive  case  of  a  noun. 

A  peculiar  development  in  Faroese  is  the  use  of  the  accusative  of  nouns  j 
and  personal  names  as  a  substitute  for  the  genitive  in  expressions  of  per¬ 
sonal  relationship.  This  is  very  common  in  the  spoken  language,  and  is 
also  occasionally  found  in  the  written  language.  In  our  material  were 
found  a  total  of  twelve  occurrences  of  “piossessive”  accusative,  e.g., 
mamma  Jdkup  “Jakup’s  mother,”  sonur  einkjuna  Biritu  “son  of  the 
widow  Birita,”  ddttir  prestin  Svabo  “daughter  of  the  minister  Svabo,” 
sonur  ein  storan  irskan  gdSseigara  “son  of  a  wealthy  Irish  estate  owner”; 
ddltir  finan  mann  “daughter  of  a  distinguished  man,”  foreldur  brudrina 
“the  bride’s  parents,  etc.  The  “possessive”  accusative  seems  otherwise  to 
be  avoided  in  the  written  language.  j 

In  the  Svabo  material  only  two  occurrences  of  genitive  substitutes  I 
were  found,  i.e.,  jadir  at  taer  “your  father,”  undir  hendi  d  sasr  “under  his  [ 
hand.”  I 
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Gustafson,  Alrik.  A  History  of  Swedish  Literature.  The  University  of  Minnesota 

Press,  Minneapolis,  for  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  New  York,  1961. 

Pp.  70«.  $8. 

To  write  the  history  of  a  whole  national  literature  is,  in  the  words  of  Alrik  Gustaf¬ 
son  himself,  “an  enormously  precarious  task,’’  so  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  problems 
that  one  feels  the  mere  undertaking  of  it  is  deserving  of  praise.  Added  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  is  the  seemingly  inescapable  fact  that  no  matter  how  good  and  sound  the  book 
turns  out  to  be,  its  final  form  is  the  result  of  decisions  involving  organization  and 
judgment,  decisions  which  will  always  remain  controversial  in  the  eyes  of  other  schol¬ 
ars  and  critics. 

Professor  Gustafson’s  book  b  a  great  contribution  to  literary  bbtory,  and  a  book 
of  inestimable  value  to  scholars  and  students  of  Swedbh  literature  and  culture  in  the 
Englbh-speaking  world.  Based  on  sound  judgment  and  interpretation  and  written 
in  an  eminently  readable  prose,  it  succeeds  in  giving  firm  outlines  of  the  major  authors 
and  their  works  in  relation  to  the  changing  literary  scene  and  against  the  shifting  his¬ 
torical,  social,  and  political  background.  For  an  Englbh-speaking  audience  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Sweden,  its  culture,  its  institutions,  and  traditions,  thb  carefully  de¬ 
lineated  background  will  prove  of  great  value. 

Gustafson  has  refrained  in  general  from  expressing  any  strikingly  new  point  of 
view  either  in  regard  to  evaluation  or  in  matters  of  organization.  Hb  book  b  clearly 
based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modem  Swedbh  scholarship  and  criticbm,  its 
methods  and  results.  If  he  has  departed  in  a  radical  way  from  the  traditions  of  Swed¬ 
bh  scholarship  thb  b  with  regard  to  the  weight  which  he  has  placed  on  the  most  re¬ 
cent  literature  in  a  one-volume  hbtory  of  literature.  Thb  strong  emphasb  on  the  lit¬ 
erature  from  Strindberg  to  the  present  b  of  great  significance,  since  it  has  enabled 
him  to  be  as  concrete  and  specific  in  hb  treatment  of  most  contemporary  writers  as 
he  has  been  in  dealing  with  the  classics,  thus  avoiding  the  sketchy  survey  type  of  writ¬ 
ing  usually  afforded  contemporary  writers  in  most  hbtories  of  literature.  In  thb  re¬ 
viewer’s  opinion  thb  thorough  treatment  of  contemporary  literature  b  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  qualities  of  Gustafson’s  book. 

Of  great  value  b  also  the  extensive  critical  bibliography,  along  with  the  excellent 
bibliographies  in  the  five-volume  work  Ny  lUustrerad  Svensk  Litteraturhistoria,  ed¬ 
ited  by  E.  N.  Tigerstedt,  the  best  available  short  guide  to  books  and  articles  on  Swed¬ 
bh  literature.  The  Strindberg  bibliography  b,  as  may  be  expected,  of  particularly 
great  value. 

In  the  Preface  Gustafson  has  already  anticipated  the  criticbm  of  those  who  will 
feel  dbturbed  by  the  omission  of  certain  writers,  or  by  the  relatively  generous  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  writers  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  might  seem  needless  then  to  regbter 
one’s  personal  disappointment  over  the  fact  that  Vilhelm  Ekelund,  a  major  Symbol- 
bt  poet,  a  great  aphorbt  and  essaybt,  who  has  had  a  great  influence  on  many  con¬ 
temporary  writers  including  Par  Lagerkvbt,  b  given  a  scanty  and  very  general  treat- 
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ment  on  two  pages,  while  two  minor  poets  like  Sten  Selander  and  Gunnar  Mascoll 
Silfverstolpe  are  also  afforded  two  pages  each ;  or  to  regret  the  fact  that  a  great  prose 
stylist  like  Hjalmar  Sdderberg  b  given  a  survey  treatment  on  two  and  a  half  pages 
while  the  noveb  of  Vilhelm  Moberg  are  analyzed  on  some  thirteen  pages. 

A  note  of  criticbm  must,  however,  be  injected  about  the  fact  that  a  relatively 
unimportant  drama  like  The  Condemned  by  Stig  Dagerman  b  analyzed  in  great  de¬ 
tail  on  two  pages,  while  statements  about  Moberg’s  novels  are  illustrated  by  quota¬ 
tions  that  are  nearly  a  page  in  length.  What  I  object  to  here  b  a  stylbtic  inconsbtency: 
on  the  one  hand,  a  very  general  survey  of  some  writers,  on  the  other,  an  extremely  de¬ 
tailed  and  careful  analysb  of  specific  works  by  some  other  writers.  The  danger  here 
lies  in  the  fact  that  an  uninitiated  reader  will  conclude  that  a  detailed  and  careful 
critical  analysb  implies  an  esthetic  preference  and  that,  consequently,  Vilhelm  Mo¬ 
berg  and  Stig  Dagerman  are  highly  significant  major  writers  while  Hjalmar  Sdder¬ 
berg  and  Vilhelm  Ekelund  are  relatively  insignificant  minor  figures.  Thb  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  been  Gustafson’s  intention. 

It  b  a  difficult  task  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  some  of  the  truly  major  writ¬ 
ers  in  a  one-volume  hbtory  of  a  national  literature.  In  the  past  Alrik  Gustafson  has 
written  admirably  about  Par  Lagerkvbt,  Hjalmar  Bergman,  and  August  Strindberg. 
For  thb  reason  the  sections  dealing  with  these  writers  are  a  bit  disappointing.  The 
uniqueness,  vitality,  and  significance  of  these  writers  b  not  readily  apparent  in  Gustaf¬ 
son’s  treatment  of  them.  It  b  possible  that  thb  b  at  least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  noveb  of  these  three  major  figures  have  not  been  given  sufficient  weight,  though 
Gustafson  states  that  Bergman  the  novelbt  weighs  more  heavily  on  the  literary  scales 
than  Bergman  the  dramatbt,  and  that  Strindberg’s  non-dramatic  production  b  lit¬ 
tle  known  outside  of  Sweden.  As  it  b  the  dramas  of  these  writers  have  been  given  an 
undue  significance,  and  though  thb  might  be  justifbble  in  the  case  of  Strindberg,  it 
hardly  seems  so  in  the  case  of  Lagerkvbt,  whose  dramas  have  been  much  overrated 
in  Sweden,  and  whose  turning  to  the  novel  in  hb  later  years  seems  a  clear  indication 
of  the  fact  that  the  drama  has  seldom  been  an  adequate  means  of  expression  for  hb 
metaphysical  rebellion  and  anguish.  Gustafson’s  treatment  of  these  writers  points 
up  the  need  for  an  extensive  study  in  Englbh  of  the  modem  Swedbh  novel  from 
Strindberg  to  the  present. 

Though  Gustafson’s  prose  b  generally  admirable  in  its  lucidity  and  conciseness, 
the  book  b  marred  to  some  extent  by  an  inclination  to  use  cliches.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  section  on  Lagerkvbt  that  an  expressionbtic  literary  ideal  “thundered,  like  the 
cannonading  of  the  World  War  to  the  South,’’  over  the  complacent  literary  ranks  in 
Sweden,  but  that  ultimately  “the  expressionbtic  seed  which  Lagerkvbt  sowed  dur-  [ 
ing  the  war  years  bore  fruit’’  on  the  Swedbh  literary  scene.  Lagerkvbt  b  called  “a  | 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  for  only  a  limited  period  of  time.”  (p.  394.)  The  effect  | 
of  so  many  cliches  in  a  single  brief  paragraph  b  rather  unhappy.  In  hb  last  works  the 
poet  Hjalmar  Gullberg  b  described  as  having  “floundered  helplessly  on  the  shoab  i 
of  something  resembling  total  disillusionment,”  and  the  author  wonders  whether  Gull-  [ 
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berg  would  be  able  to  “clear  the  shoals  and  move  out  into  open  waters.”  (p.  460.) 
The  tendency  to  speak  of  ferment,  breakthroughs  and  groundswells  gives  the  reader 
the  feeling  that  Swedish  literary  history  consists  of  a  series  of  dizzying  upheavab. 

There  are  a  few  errors  in  the  translations  of  the  titles  of  the  original  Swedbh 
works.  Harry  Martinson’s  Griisen  i  TkuU  (The  Grasses  in  Thule)  has  been  quoted 
as  Gransen  i  Thule  (The  Boundary  in  Thule)  (p.  476).  The  word  Svdrmare  in  Harry 
Martinson’s  Svdrmare  ock  harkrank  b  a  zoological  term  and  should  be  translated  as 
Hawk-molk,  not  Dreamers  (p.  473). 

Professor  Gustafson  deserves  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the  sound  and  useful  work 
which  he  has  written.  It  will  long  remain  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 


Eric  O.  Johannesson 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 


Einar  Gl.  Sveinsson.  Handrilamdlid .  Hi8  Islenzka  B6kmentaf61ag,  Reykjavik,  1959. 

Thb  little  book  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  students  of  Old  Norse  an¬ 
tiquities.  It  deab  with  an  issue  which  has  increasingly  agitated  the  minds  of  both 
Danes  and  Icelanders  during  the  last  half  century  and  b  now  apparently  coming  to  a 
head:  the  request  {nota  bene,  not  demand)  of  Icelanders  that  the  manuscripts  writ¬ 
ten  in  Iceland  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  later,  and  now  housed  in  Denmark,  be  re¬ 
turned  to  them. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  these  repose  in  the  so-called  Arnamagnaean  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen  and  in  the  Danish  Royal  Library,  a  lesser 
number  in  Uppsala  and  the  Royal  Swedbh  Library,  and  a  few  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England.  I  shall  try  in  the  following  to  rehearse,  at  the  hand  of  Sveinsson,  and  as 
briefly  as  possible,  how  thb  came  to  be. 

When  Iceland  lost  its  independence  to  Norway  (in  1262)  and  then  (in  1380)  by 
the  personal  union  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  was  handed  over  to  Denmark,  the  b- 
land  still  kept  a  measure  of  its  former  independence  and  prosperity.  Both  went  rap¬ 
idly  downhill  with  the  forcible  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  and  still  more  so 
with  absolutism  and  the  vicious  system  of  mercantilism  and  state  monopoly,  through 
which  it  was  treated  like  a  mere  “colony”  and  sucked  dry  for  the  benefit  of  the  ruling 
country.  But  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  saw  abo  the  Nordic  renascence 
of  interest  in  its  former  hbtory  and  greatness.  When  it  became  known  that  vast  riches 
of  manuscripts  treating  of  these  were  in  the  possession  of  Icelanders,  a  regular  treasure 
hunt  was  instituted  by  Danbh,  and  later  by  Swedbh,  nobles  and  antiquarians  to  find 
and  garner  as  many  as  possible  of  these — acquired  mostly  for  a  song  from  the  im¬ 
poverished  owners.  Not  that  they  always  sold  them  willingly:  the  author  strongly 
underlines  that  even  in  the  worst  times  of  poverty  and  misery  the  love  of  Icelanders 
for  their  ancient  literature  had  by  no  means  diminbhed. 
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The  greatest  of  the  collectors  was  the  Icelandic  antiquarian  Ami  Magnusson 
(1663-1730)  who  amassed  what  b  probably  the  largest  repository  of  Icelandic  man¬ 
uscripts.  It  now  consbts  of  2,572  vellum  and  paper  manuscripts,  partly  original,  partly 
copies  of  manuscripts  subsequently  lost  or  burned  in  the  great  Copenhagen  fire 
(1728).  Having  lived  most  of  hb  life  in  Copenhagen  Arni  bequeathed  hb  fairly  large 
fortune  and  hb  collection  to  the  university,  to  be  adminbtered  separately  as  what  b 
known  as  the  Arnamagnaean  Foundation.  The  execution  of  hb  will  also  was  intrusted 
to  the  university  which  naturally  fumbhed  the  majority  of  experts  constituting  the 
committee  administrating  the  funds  and  seeing  to  the  publication  of  the  manuscripb. 
The  intent  of  Ami’s  will  has  from  the  time  of  hb  death  been  carried  out  faithfully, 
though  with  varying  degrees  of  energy. 

When  in  1848  absolutbm  came  to  an  end  in  Denmark,  and  Iceland  again  became 
an  independent  nation  with  the  Danbh  king  as  its  head,  voices  soon  were  heard  hint¬ 
ing  at  the  restitution  of  all  or  part  of  the  manuscripts.  They  became  more  insbtent 
when  in  1911  the  University  of  Reykjavik  was  founded,  and  still  more  so  when  Ice¬ 
land  in  1943  declared  itself  an  independent  republic.  It  b  not  feasible  here  to  go  into 
detaib  as  to  how  these  private,  and  finally  official,  requests  were  answered  in  Den¬ 
mark.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Danbh  government  in  1947  to  consider  the 
matter  in  all  its  aspects  and  bearings  but  came  to  no  definite  and  unanimous  con¬ 
clusions.  New  arguments  were  introduced,  e.g.,  whether  the  Government  or  the  Uni¬ 
versity  bad  the  right  of  decision,  whether  Ami’s  will  bequeathing  hb  collection  to  the 
University  could  be  put  aside,  whether  all  or  part  of  the  manuscripts  should  or  could 
be  relinqubhed,  and  if  so,  which.  Meanwhile  during  the  years  since  then  public  db- 
cussion  has  continued  pro  and  con,  but  with  the  bonhomie,  the  medgjprlighed  which 
b  one  of  the  most  engaging  traits  of  the  Danish  character. 

Arguments  which  have  been  adduced  against  the  return  of  the  manuscripts  are, 
chiefly,  that  Ami’s  collection  should  be  kept  intact  as  willed  by  him ;  that  to  break 
hb  will  would  be  unlawful;  that  the  manuscripts  are  better  housed  and  more  ac¬ 
cessible  to  students  in  Copenhagen  than  they  would  be  in  Reykjavik ;  that  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rightful  ownership  were  followed,  international  chaos  would  result — if  the 
museums  and  libraries  of  the  West  would  have  to  dbgorge  the  treasures,  acquired  by 
right  of  discovery,  excavation,  purchase — robbery,  of,  e.g.,  Greek  or  Egyptian  an¬ 
tiquity.  All  thb  b  set  forth  by  Sveinsson  in  fairness  and  with  scarcely  one  sarcastic 
rally  against  the  former  masters  of  hb  nation.  To  an  outsider  it  would  seem  that  the 
ethical  arguments  for  returning  all  or  part  of  the  royal  Library  and  Amamagnsan 
Collection  of  Islandica  are  the  weightiest,  vb.  that  Iceland  was  exploited  mercilessly 
in  previous  centuries,  with  no  return  whatever. 

It  b  strange  that  there  seems  to  exbt  no  translation  of  thb  eminent  scholar’s 
booklet  to  allow  more  persons,  both  Scandinavians  and  non-Scandinavians,  to  get 
hold  of  the  facts  of  thb  controversy:  one  b  safe  in  asserting  that,  even  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  more  persons  can  read  Old,  than  Modem,  Icelandic. 

Lee  M.  Hollander 

University  of  Texas 
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EgiVs  Saga,  Translated  from  the  Old  Icelandic,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gwyn 

Jones.  The  Syracuse  University  Press  for  the  American-Scandinavian  Founda¬ 
tion,  New  York,  1960.  Pp  bt  -f-  2S7.  $6. 

The  Old  Norse  saga  has  certain  virtues.  Its  structure  is  not  always  to  contem¬ 
porary  taste  but  its  skill  with  direct,  laconic  speech  and  its  facility  with  episodic  nar¬ 
rative  are  impressive  even  today.  The  language  of  the  family  sagas,  and  of  the  Egil’s 
Saga  among  them,  b  unaffected  discourse  without  literary  pose  or  preciosity.  A  trans¬ 
lation  should  not  merely  narrate  the  sequence  of  events  in  a  new  language  but  should 
convey  as  well  thb  lingubtic  character  of  the  original. 

It  b  an  impropriety  in  one  sense  to  cavil  at  thb  translation.  For  the  most  part 
the  Englbh  b  polbhed,  literary  Englbh.  If  there  b  upon  occasion  Warder  Street  Eng- 
Ibh,  p.  31,  “few  could  hold  speech  with  him,”  or  if,  p.  106,  “Egil  took  hold  of  the  horn, 
graved  runes  on  it,  and  spread  them  with  blood,”  such  anamolies  and  solecbms  are 
relatively  infrequent.  Obscure  locutions  like  that  on  page  162,  “later  on  those  men 
who  though  wounded  yet  kept  alive  were  healed,”  for  the  Old  Norse  sentence,  rftfan 
vdru  graddir  peir  menn,  er  sdrir  vdru  ok  lifs  audit,  by  no  means  characterbe  the 
whole  translation. 

But  when  Egil  b  made  to  say,  “I  am  frightened  of  the  bear  and  they  are  few,  I 
fancy,  who  now  travel  unarmed,”  p.  48,  it  b  difficult  to  see  in  these  words  the  col¬ 
loquial  usage  of  a  man  of  action,  of  a  quick-tempered,  quarrebome  pirate.  Precisely 
the  translator’s  Englbh,  the  speech  of  a  cultivated  gentleman  who  has  read  and  loved 
Tennyson  and  Mallory,  gives  the  translation  a  character  which  b  not  that  of  the  Norse 
original. 

The  inclusion  of  diacritical  marks  in  Englbh  language  names  and  the  exotic  equiv¬ 
alents  of  some  of  the  nicknames  (Haraldr  luja,  “Harald  schock-head,”  Sigtryggr 
snarfari  ok  HaUvarSr  hardfari,  “Sigtrygg  Smartfarer  and  Hallvard  Hardfarer”),  do 
little  to  make  the  Englbh  text  convincing. 

The  introduction,  a  dbcussion  of  the  saga’s  hbtorical  accuracy,  date,  authorship, 
origins,  manuscripts,  editions  and  character,  b  properly  brief.  While  thb  brevity  does 
impose  solutions  out  of  hand  for  such  problems  as  the  nature  of  the  oral  tradition,  it 
would  not  have  been  inconsbtent  with  some  indication  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  exbt  on  these  matters. 

The  notes  to  the  text  are  helpful  to  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  culture  in  which 
Egil  lived.  A  few  statements  are  unfortunate.  That  “it  b  possible,  even  likely,”  that 
Pytheas  of  Massilia’s  Thule  was  Iceland  b  a  statement  more  than  merely  debatable. 
The  acceptance  of  Magnus  Olsen’s  runic  numerology  without  any  indication  of  the 
considerable  body  of  disagreement  on  such  matters  b  mbleading.  The  uncritical 
statements  tend  to  diminbh  the  usefulness  of  the  notes. 

The  skaldic  stanzas  are  a  unique  problem  and,  unfortunately,  every  translator 
must  deal  with  them  one  way  or  another.  Unlike  verse  that  loses  a  good  deal  in  the 
translation  ^kaldic  verse  loses  everything.  The  problem  of  finding  or  inventing  a 
meaningful  or  convincing  rendering  of  skaldic  stanzas  b  appallingly  difficult. 
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EgU’s  lausavisa  9  has  the  lines, 

Gtapstffa  Mt  gn6ga 
GoOrekr  i  m6  troOna. 

The  translation,  p.  123,  is. 

What  foul  ways  Godr^  follows, 

Treading  the  road  the  dead  trod. 

The  word  “foul”  introduces  a  concept  both  unnecessary  and  improper. 

Egil’s  lausavisa  16  has  a  helming 
I>yhoma  kveSr  t>oma 
tiom  reiO  iar  homa, 
s^r  hann  of  sina 
singimO  Dnundr,  mioa. 


This  is  translated,  p.  141,  as. 

He  calb,  this  Thomfoot’s  thorn 
My  hallbom  girl  thrallbom; 

This  Dnund  pleads  he’s  needy 
Nor  grudges  to  read  greedy. 

There  is  no  note ;  the  translation  as  it  stands  b  unintelligible.  The  helming  says,  “he 
says  my  wife’s  a  slave;  Onund  b  preoccupied  with  hb  own  selfishness.”  Skaldic 
translations  cannot  be  deathless  verse  nor  can  they  reproduce  such  literary  pyrotech¬ 
nics  as  the  dunhenda  in  thb  stanza.  But  if  the  images  of  Old  Norse  are  to  be  conveyed 
then  thb  should  be  done  consbtently.  “Hallbom  gbl,”  on  the  one  hand,  b  an  attempt 
to  imitate  the  figure  of  speech  in  the  original,  whereas  “Thorafoot’s  thorn”  has  little 
relevance  to  the  kenning  it  purports  to  adumbrate.  The  translator  can  settle  for  the 
attempt  to  convey  skaldic  images  bodily  into  Englbh,  can  seek  poetic  equivalenb  in 
the  Englbh  poetic  idiom  or  he  can  create  a  new  idiom  of  hb  own.  The  choice  should 
be  deliberate  and  the  execution  consbtent. 

Cecil  Wood 
University  of  Minnesota 


Erik  the  Red  and  Other  Icelandic  Sagas.  Selected  and  Translated  with  an  Introduction  I 
by  Gwyn  Jones.  (The  World’s  Classics,  No.  582.)  Oxford  University  Press,  Lon-  f 
don,  1961.  Pp.  xvi  -f-  318.  Price  8/6  net.  $2.75.  | 

Thb  little  volume  (6*  x  4*  x  3/4")  b  an  exceedingly  welcome  addition  to  the  sup-  r 
ply  of  Icelandic  sagas  translated  into  Englbh.  It  deserves  to  become  one  of  the  most  I 
widely  read  of  saga  translations  and  should  be  of  great  value  in  the  teaching  of  Old 
Icelandic  literature  in  Englbh  translation.  It  has  an  advantage  over  many  other  vol-  z 
umes  of  saga  translations  in  its  convenient  sbe  and  price  and  its  excellent  selection  of  i 
sagas.  Included  are  translations  of  Hoensna-Pdris  saga,  VapnfirOinga  saga,  Porsteins  1 
P&ttr  stangarhpggs,  Hrafnkels  saga  freysgoda,  Eiriks  saga  rauda,  Pidranda  Pdttr  Sidu-  I 
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HaUssonar,  AuBunar  pdttr  vestfirzka,  Gunnlaugs  saga  ormstunga,  and  Hrdlfs  saga 
kraka.  The  introduction  presents  a  concise  and  informative  account  of  the  history 
and  development  of  the  saga  as  an  art  form.  The  printing  is  excellent  and  the  size  of 
the  type  larger  and  the  binding  sturdier  than  is  usually  found  in  volumes  of  this  size. 
The  drawing  (supposedly  of  a  Viking)  on  the  dust  jacket  b  a  bit  romanticized  4  la 
Hollywood,  but  thb  attitude  b  not  reflected  in  the  translations,  and  the  dust  jacket 
can,  of  course,  be  discarded.  A  map  of  Iceland  b  included,  showing  the  principal  place 
names  mentioned  in  the  sagas  in  the  volume. 

The  translations  are  in  a  modern  idiom  which  transmits  the  feeling  of  the  style 
of  the  original  probably  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  and  are,  in  general,  eminently  read¬ 
able.  Occasionally  the  translator’s  usually  successful  attempts  to  match  the  spicy 
flavor  of  the  original  texts  result  in  slightly  clumsy  coUoquialbms  where  the  original 
does  not  justify  such  (e.g.,  Hoensna-I>6rb’  question  to  Blund-Ketill:  Hvi  ertu  i  key- 
Proti,  auOiger  maOrf  How  comes  a  money-bag  like  you  to  be  out  of  hay?),  but  it  b 
really  not  fair  to  carp  at  length  on  such  detaib  in  the  light  of  the  general  excellence 
of  the  translations. 

On  one  point  a  serious  objection  must  be  made,  however.  In  translating  Gunn- 
bug’s  nickname  Professor  Jones  has  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  etymologize  and 
the  unfortunate  result  b  that  that  mighty  hero  and  serpent-tongued  poet  must  suf¬ 
fer  the  fate  of  being  referred  to  as  “Wormtongue.”  If  Gunnlaug’s  contemporaries  had 
wbhed  to  characterize  him  in  thb  fashion  they  would  have  undoubtedly  called  him 
maOkartungi,  but  thb  would  have  made  no  more  sense  in  Old  Icelandic  than  “Worm- 
tongue”  does  in  modem  Englbh.  A  similar  etymological  translation  of  a  nickname  in 
the  volume  b  “Hen-Thorir”  for  H(£nsna-I>6rir.  I>6rir  suffers  much  less  under  thb 
treatment  than  Gunnlaug  does,  but  it  b  still  doubtful  if  he  would  have  appreciated 
being  called  Hoenu-I>6rir.  Unfortunately,  one  b  hard  put  to  find  a  translation  of  thb 
epithet  which  does  not  have  excessively  comic  or  derogatory  overtones:  Chicken- 
Thorir  and  Fowl-Thorir  can  both  be  taken  as  rather  bad  puns.  Poultry-Thorir  b 
neutral,  but  colorless. 

These  objections  to  detaib  are  not  intended  to  discourage  anyone  from  obtaining 
thb  volume.  Both  from  the  standpoint  of  selection  of  material  and  the  quality  of 
translation  there  b  no  other  volume  in  the  Englbh  language  better  suited  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  general  reader  or  the  student  to  the  wealth  of  Old  Icelandic  literature. 

Kenneth  G.  Chapman 

University  of  CaUfomia,  Los  Angeles 


J6n  Helgason,  RiigerOakom  og  raSuslufar.  F61ag  islenzkra  stfidenta  i  Kaupmanna- 
hofn,  Reykjavik,  1959.  Pp.  xvi  -f-  299. 

It  was  extremely  fitting  that  the  “Society  of  Icelandic  Students  in  Copenhagen” 
should  honor  Professor  J6n  Helgason  on  hb  sixtieth  birthday  by  selection  from  hb 
Icelandic  papers  and  speeches  for,  as  they  say  in  the  preface,  he  has  been  not  only  a 
frequent  guest  at  most  of  their  meetings  but  abo  a  spiritual  leader  and  a  great  enter¬ 
tainer.  Though  most  of  hb  subjects  here  are  serious,  they  are  not  infrequently  illumi- 
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nated  by  the  author’s  sense  of  humor,  as  one  would  expect  from  one  of  the  greatest  | 
satiric  poets  in  the  Icelandic  tongue.  I 

The  titles  of  the  papers  are;  “How  to  Compose  Verse  in  Icelandic,”  a  translation 
of  Saxo’s  Bjarkamdl,  a  translation  of  HildebrandsUed,  “Problems  of  Icelandic  Stud¬ 
ies,”  “The  Saga  of  Gaukr  Trandilsson,”  “Icelandic  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,”  “Folk  and  Fairy  Tales,”  “Amgrimur  the  Learned,”  “The  Reverend  J6n  I>or- 
Idksson,”  “Finnur  Magnusson,”  “Notes  on  Three  Icelandic  Poems,”  “Pure  Icelandic 
and  Not  So  Pure,”  “Our  Neighbors  to  the  West”  (i.e.,  the  Greenlanders  or  Eskimos), 
“Sigfus  Blondal,”  and  “GuSmundur  Finnbogason.” 

Most  of  the  speeches  were  given,  during  and  after  the  War  on  national  holidays 
like  June  17,  the  birthday  of  Jon  SigurSsson  and  Independence  Day  of  Iceland  in  | 
1944,  and  December  1,  when  the  Icelanders  in  1918  got  their  first  independence  from  j 
the  Danes.  Most  deal  with  Jon  Helgason’s  fear  about  Iceland’s  future  in  connection  I 
with  the  foreign  army  occupation.  Because  of  his  views  against  army  occupation  in 
Iceland,  Professor  Helgason  has  been  dubbed  a  Communist.  How  far  from  the  truth 
that  is,  one  can  see  by  reading  his  speech  on  Jon  SigurSsson  June  17,  1944,  a  speech 
in  which  the  great  Icelandic  leader  berates  authoritarian  regimes.  In  his  first  paper, 
“How  to  Make  Verse”  Jon  Helgason  makes  a  statement  which  reveals  the  precarious-  \ 
ness  of  Icelandic  studies  because  of  the  fact  that  the  manuscripts  are  scattered  in  many 
lands  though  most  of  them  are  either  in  Copenhagen  (The  Arna-Magnaean  Collection) 
or  in  Reykjavik.  One  of  the  larger  foreign  collections  is  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
Jon  Helgason  describes  to  some  extent  in  this  volume.  Now,  J6n  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  experts  on  Icelandic  verse  forms,  old  and  new,  and  he  has  made  a  private  register  p 
of  verses  from  Icelandic  manuscript  sources.  In  spite  of  this  he  states  flatly  that  the  ^ 
famous  French  Alexandrines  never  got  as  far  as  Iceland;  he  has  obviously  never  come 
across  them.  But  I  did  find  them  getting  there  as  early  as  1737  in  a  memorial  poem 
composed  in  honor  of  a  parson  at  Kirkjubzr  in  Hrdarstunga.  This  was  while  I  was 
working  on  the  literary  history  of  East  Iceland  from  manuscripts  in  the  National  Li¬ 
brary,  Reykjavik.  Then  I  found  that  the  meter  had  been  used  by  Eggert  Glafsson  and 
Jon  I>orlaksson,  especially  for  memorial  poems.  But  the  curious  fact  is  that  the  Alex-  : 

andrines  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  first  mentioned  by  Hans  Evertsson  Wium,  a  surpris-  I 

ingly  learned  teacher  of  children  whose  acquaintance,  Jon  Helgason  made  while 
working  at  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  while  looking  over  his  man¬ 
uscripts  in  Reykjavik.  The  picture  of  Wium’s  character  which  Jdn  Helgason  draws  i 
from  the  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum  agrees  thoroughly  with  the  impression 
I  got  from  the  manuscripts  in  Reykjavik. 

Professor  Jon  Helgason  has  since  1927  been  the  Curator  of  the  Ama-Magnaean  ! 
Collection  and  after  1939  the  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Amamagnxana,  originally  ^ 
planned  as  a  series  of  monographs  but  now  also  including  diplomatic  editions.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Helgason  is  also  an  editor  of  two  great  facsimile  editions,  Manuscripta  Island-  ■ 
tea,  edited  by  the  heirs  of  Einar  Munksgaard,  and  Early  Icelandic  Manuscripts,  ed-  j 
ited  by  Rosenkilde  and  Bagger.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  and  even  at  the  time  | 

when  Professor  Helgason  became  Curator  of  the  collection,  the  Ama-Magnsean  Foun-  ' 

dation  would  publish  only  one  or  two  volumes  a  year.  Now  the  Foundation  pub- 

I 
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lishes  at  least  ten  volumes  a  year,  supported  by  Danish  scientific  funds  and  even 
by  the  Danish  state  itself.  The  reason  for  this  munificence  is  the  fact  that  after  the 
separation  of  Denmark  and  Iceland  in  1944  the  Icelanders  have  wanted  to  get  the 
collection  to  Iceland  because  it  is  their  only  cultural  legacy  from  the  Middle  Ages  and 
really  of  international  significance.  The  Danish  custodians  will  not  do  that  hastily, 
of  course,  but  they  can  ill  afford  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  not  taking  good  care 
of  their  valuable  charge.  Hence  the  boom  in  publications.  Still  there  is  one  field  in 
which  the  modern  caretaking  of  the  Foundation  seems  to  be  remiss.  During  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  at  least  the  second  half  of  it,  there  used  to  be  one  or  two  scholarships 
attached  to  it,  paying  fairly  decent  living  for  advanced  students  who  wanted  to  work 
in  it,  mostly  budding  Icelandic  scholars.  But  now,  because  of  the  international  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Icelandic  studies  it  seems  that  some  of  the  great  international  American 
funds  could  supply  the  need.  I  have  long  thought  so  and  told  Professor  Helgason.  He 
suggests  that  should  any  such  money  be  forthcoming  one  “scholarship”  should  be  used 
to  employ  a  full-time  photographer  since  he  is  now  engaged  in  photographing  the 
whole  collection,  no  doubt  with  the  ultraviolet  light  method  which  turns  the  most 
blackened  manuscripts  into  remarkably  readable  texts.  The  money  could  be  given 
on  the  condition  that  copies  of  the  photographs  be  sent  to  one  or  more  American  li¬ 
braries  or  universities,  like  Cornell.  The  more  widely  distributed,  the  better,  should 
the  originals  be  destroyed  by  war,  fire  or  other  natural  catastrophes.  Another  scholar¬ 
ship  should  be  reserved  for  students  from  the  United  States  who  occasionally  frequent 
the  institution,  and  even  more  might  because  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  should  the  Collection  go  to  Iceland,  the  scholarship  should  go  with  it. 

StefAn  EmARSsoN 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


tslenzk  handrit.  Icelandic  Manuscripts.  Edited  by  Alexander  Johannesson.  EinarDl. 
Sveinsson.  Olafur  Lirusson.  Porkell  Johannesson.  Vol.  I.  Islendingabok  Ara 
froSa.  AM  113  a  and  113  b,  foil.  With  an  Introduction  by  Jon  Jdhannesson. 
University  of  Iceland,  Reykjavik,  1956.  Pp.  xxiii. 

As  the  title  says,  this  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  phototypic  manuscript 
reproductions,  published  by  the  University  of  Iceland,  Reykjavik.  Photographed  are 
the  two  basic  manuscripts  of  Islendingabdk,  the  first  history  of  Iceland.  The  intro¬ 
duction,  in  Icelandic  and  English,  was  written  by  the  late  Professor  J6n  Johannesson, 
specialist  in  Landn&mabdk  and  the  oldest  hbtory  of  Iceland.  It  gives  you  aU  which 
u  known  about  this  important  document  in  a  concise  form.  The  board  of  editors  is 
made  up  of  professors  of  the  University  most  of  them  from  the  Department  of  Ice¬ 
landic  Studies.  This  auspicious  first  volume  will,  no  doubt,  be  followed  by  a  great 
many  others,  for  the  number  of  Icelandic  manuscripts  is  very  great. 


StefAn  Einarsson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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Skards&rbdk.  Landndmabdk  Bjorns  Jdnssonar  d  Skardsd.  [Edited  by]  Jakob  Bene- 

diktsson  gaf  ut.  Reykjavik.  Hdskdli  Islands,  Reykjavik,  1958.  Pp.  Ivi  -}-  258. 

This  is  a  diplomatic  edition  from  all  extant  manuscripts  of  SkarOsdrbdk,  nine  in 
all,  but  SkarSsdrbdk  was  a  compilation  made  by  Bjorn  i  SkarSsa,  not  later  than  the 
fall  of  1636,  from  two  old  Landndma  manuscripts,  Hauksbdk  and  Sturlubdk.  But  of 
these  two  skinbooks  only  Hauksbdk  is  partially  preserved  in  vellum.  As  the  editor 
tells  us;  “The  text  of  Skardsdrbdk  b  therefore  valuable  for  comparison  with  J6n  Er- 
lendsson’s  copy  of  Sturlubdk  and  the  parts  of  Hauksbdk  which  have  since  been  lost. 
Not  infrequently  it  b  possible  to  correct  J6n’s  text  from  Skardsdrbdk."  Finally  there 
b  Pdrdarbdk  of  Landndma,  a  “blend  of  Skardsdrbdk  and  Melabdk.”  Since  Mela- 
bdk  b  mostly  lost,  it  b  possible  only  by  comparison  with  Skardsdrbdk  to  glean  from 
Pdrdarbdk  what  b  preserved  there  from  the  text  of  Melabdk.  It  was  the  late  and  la¬ 
mented  scholar  Dr.  Jon  Jdhannesson  who  in  hb  dissertation  on  Landndma  (1941) 
discovered  the  true  relationship  of  Skardsdrbdk  and  Pdrdarbdk,  after  which  a  criti¬ 
cal  edition  of  Skardsdrbdk  became  a  great  desideratum.  It  has  now  been  carried  out 
in  a  splendid  way  by  the  exceedingly  versatile  scholar  Dr.  Jakob  Benediktsson.  Hav¬ 
ing  studied  classical  languages  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  he  edited  the  Renais¬ 
sance  Latin  writings  of  Arngrimur  the  Learned  and  became  a  doctor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Copenhagen  for  an  Englbh  life  of  Arngrimur  J6nsson,  all  publbhed  in  Biblio- 
tkeca  Amamagnceana. 

But  he  had  abo  been  an  active  worker  in  compiling  a  new  Old  Icelandic  Diction¬ 
ary,  sponsored  since  1939  by  the  Amamagnaean  Foundation.  Finally  he  had  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  J6n  Helgason  publbhed  some  Old  Icelandic  writings  in  dip¬ 
lomatic  editions.  After  the  war  he  came  back  to  Iceland  to  head  a  Modem  Icelandic 
Dictionary  (1550-)  for  the  University  of  Iceland.  He  brings  a  seemingly  unlimited 
energy  to  these  great  tasks. 

There  b  a  summary  in  Englbh. 

StexAn  Einaksson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


Riddarasogur  /.  Dinus  saga  drambldta.  [Edited  by]  J6nas  Krbtjinsson  bj6  til  pren- 

tunar.  Hiskdli  Islands,  Reykjavik,  1960.  Pp.  bdv  -|-  152. 

The  editor  telb  us  that  there  are  three  versions  of  Dinus  saga  drambldta  of  which 
the  first  b  partly  preserved  in  a  vellum  manuscript  from  the  fifteenth  century  which 
must  be  a  copy  of  a  lost  fourteenth  century  manuscript.  Another  version,  composed 
from  the  first,  seems  to  date  from  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries.  These  two  ver¬ 
sions  are  printed  in  thb  volume.  A  last  and  shortest  version,  dating  from  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  also  composed  from  the  first  version,  b  given  only  in  extract  in  the  in¬ 
troduction.  Scholars,  like  H.  G.  Leach  and  Margaret  Schlauch,  have  only  known  and 
used  the  mid-saga.  Two  cycles  of  rimur  have  been  composed  from  the  saga  and  both 
from  the  oldest  version.  Dinus  rimur  fomu  were  publbhed  by  Finnur  Jdnsson, 
Rimnasafn  II,  801  ff.  Dinus  rimur  yngri  have  not  been  publbhed;  they  are  attrib- 
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uted  to  the  poet,  GuSmundur  Bergt>6rsson  (d.  1705).  The  editor  is  getting  to  be 
quite  experienced:  he  first  edited  Valla-Ljdtssaga  in  a  diplomatic  edition  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jon  Helgason  in  Copenhagen;  then  Eyfirdinga  sogur  in  Islenzk  fornrit  (1957) 
and,  finally,  this  first  volume  of  Riddarasogur  (Romances  of  Chivalry)  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iceland. 

Stefan  Eimarsson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


Skar,  Johannes.  Gamalt  or  Scetesdal.  Samla  utg&ve.  Band  I.  Ed.  by  Olav  B0  and 

Reidar  Djupedal.  Pictorial  ed.  Torodd  Kvaale.  Det  Norske  Samlaget,  Oslo,  1961. 

Pp.  540. 

These  are  the  years  of  the  reprints.  The  books  which  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
wrote  instead  of  being  supplanted  by  our  own  are  being  reissued  by  the  dozens.  Schol¬ 
ars  so  long  dead  that  they  seem  but  legends  are  revivified  in  publishers’  lists.  Of 
course,  one  is  sometimes  grateful  that  a  significant  book  long  out-of-print  has  again 
been  made  available,  but  one  b  abo  frequently  dbmayed  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  the  reissue  up  to  date.  Too  often  the  scholarship  of  the  years  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  original  and  its  reprint  b  completely  ignored.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  nature  of  the  original  book  b  such  that  despite  subsequent  scholarship  the 
contents  defy  revision.  Just  such  a  book  b  Johannes  Skar’s  Gamalt  or  Scetesdal.  Yet 
ib  present  editors,  Olav  B0  and  Reidar  Djupedal,  by  the  exercise  of  considerable 
knowledge  and  ingenuity,  have  made  their  reissue  of  even  greater  value  than  the  first 
edition. 

Thb  b  high  praise  indeed.  The  first  edition  of  Gamalt  or  Scetesdal  was  pub- 
Ibhed  in  eight  small  volumes  during  the  first  two  decades  of  thb  century,  specifically 
in  the  period  between  1903  and  1916.  Based  upon  a  careful  daily  record  of  a  collect¬ 
ing  plan  which  would  do  credit  to  the  best  of  today’s  folklore  archives,  Skar’s  book  b 
an  accurate  portrait  of  the  customs,  bnditions,  beliefs,  lore,  and  material  culture  of 
Sxtesdal  not  only  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  but  abo  as  such 
things  were  remembered  by  the  ancients  with  whom  he  lived  and  talked.  Moreover, 
unlike  many  of  hb  contemporaries,  he  was  not  blinded  by  romanticbm,  for,  as  Knut 
Liest0l  said  in  hb  introduction  to  a  second  edition  of  volume  one,  publbhed  in  1925: 

Han  Icrte  A  sjA  tradisjonane  i  samband  med  bygdelivet  i  det  belle,  og  med  del  folk  som  fortalde  og 
med  del  folk  som  frAsegnene  gjekk  om.  Han  levde  sj0lv  med  i  tradisjons-straumen,  eller  rettare:  ban 
stod  ved  sj0lve  tradisjonskjeldene  og  sAg  tradisjonen  i  samband  med  Uv  og  lagnad  At  del  einskilde  menn 
og  kvinner. 

To  thb  might  be  added  the  fact  that  Johannes  Skar  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
seeing  things  with  the  eyes  of  an  outsider  as  well,  for  he  was  bom  and  raised  in  Gud- 
brandsdal  and  was  educated  at  the  Latin  School  in  Lillehammer  before  beginning  to 
study  philology  at  the  University  of  Oslo. 

No  doubt  it  was  hb  philological  interest  which  enabled  him  to  develop  an  ortho¬ 
graphic  system  which  was  readable  by  outsiders  but  which  closely  reflected  the  speech 
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of  Saetesdal  in  general  and  his  individual  informants  in  particular.  This  was  no  mean 
trick,  as  Skar  himself  recognized.  After  a  capsule  description  of  the  Sztesdal  dialect 
in  hb  discussion  of  the  Haugianar,  he  continues,  “  ‘Forst&r  saetesd0lerne  ligesi  meget 
af,  hvad  jeg  siger,  som  jeg  forst&r  af  hvad  de  siger,  da  ved  jeg  ikkje,  hvorledes  det  ska] 
g&,’ — det  var  det  fyrste  ein  av  prestane  tenkte,  d&  han  kom  til  Saetesdal.”  One  sees  a 
wry  and  perhaps  regretful  comment  in  hb  next  sentence:  “Og  dette  var  i  v&re  dagar 
end&  til.”  The  extent  of  thb  difficulty  in  communication  may  be  seen  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  those  portions  of  Gamalt  or  ScBtesdal  which  Skar  for  various  reasons  felt  he 
should  not  normalize  with  those  which  he  reworked.  That  all  are  what  he  chose  to 
call  “Dalemaal,”  there  b  no  doubt,  but  the  normalized  texts  have  a  strong  overlay 
of  Skar’s  own  speech  patterns.  One  who  critidzes  thb  aspect  of  hb  editorial  meth¬ 
ods,  however,  should  remember  that  in  the  considered  opinion  of  no  less  a  scholar  than 
Knut  Liest0l  “Han  var  sj0lv  den  sbte  store  sogemannen.” 

With  the  assbtance  of  various  stipends,  some  of  which  came  from  the  Storting, 
thb  virtuoso,  the  last  of  the  great  storytellers,  spent  over  thirty  years  collecting  ma- 
teriab  which  he  publbhed  in  eight  volumes.  With  a  stipend  begun  by  the  Saetesdabla- 
get  i  Oslo  and  expanded  by  many  other  organizations,  the  present  editors  have  now 
reprinted  volumes  one  through  three  in  a  handsome  and  profusely  illustrated  book; 
volumes  four  through  eight  will  appear  in  two  volumes  in  the  near  future. 

As  they  were  originally  composed,  each  volume  was  capable  of  standing  by  it¬ 
self.  Thb  was  especially  true  of  the  first  four  or  five  volumes,  each  of  which  reflected 
a  dbtinct  area  of  tradition.  Yet,  as  newly  printed  today,  volumes  one  through  three 
combine  well,  and  though  in  hb  introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  volume  one 
Knut  Liest0l  noted  that  “Det  er  ikkje  noka  folkeminnebok  i  vanleg  meining,”  the  com¬ 
bination  of  books  one  through  three  comes  close  to  being  precisely  that.  With  the 
exception  of  ten  pages  of  stev  and  nine  pages  of  proverbs,  book  one  consbts  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  memorata  presented  by  Skar  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  P.C.  Asbj0msen’s 
Huldre-eventyr.  Books  two  and  three,  however,  contain  tales,  legends,  and  beliefs  de¬ 
tached  from  their  cultural  settings  and  reproduced  as  closely  as  it  was  possible  for 
one  who  had  to  rely  upon  pencil  and  notebook  as  recording  devices. 

But  Olav  B0,  Reidar  Djupedal,  and  their  photographic  editor  Torodd  Kvaale 
have  recreated  the  cultural  milieu  by  adding  a  series  of  clear  and  precise  notes  and  by 
the  selection  of  over  one-hundred  cuts  to  illuminate  every  section  of  the  volume. 
These  illustrations  run  the  gamut  from  a  sample  of  Skar’s  handwriting  through  photo¬ 
graphs  and  sketches,  both  antique  and  modem,  of  Saetesdal  people,  dwellings,  and  arte¬ 
facts  to  reproductions  of  such  famous  paintings  as  Carl  Sundt-Hansen’s  “I  en  Saetes- 
dalsstue”  and  Olaf  Isaachsen’s  “Setesdabloft.”  Only  color  b  lacking,  but  even  with¬ 
out  color  thb  new  edition  brings  nineteenth-century  Saetesdal  to  life. 

Thus,  though  today  we  see  many  reprints  which  would  better  be  left  on  want 
Ibts,  Gamalt  or  Settesdal  as  it  has  been  reissued  by  Setesdablaget  i  Oslo  and  Det 
Norske  Samlaget  b  not  one  of  these.  It  b,  instead,  one  of  those  rare  books  which  in 
its  rebirth  has  been  improved  because  of  the  wisdom  and  imagination  of  its  editors. 
Were  the  book  descriptive  of  a  portion  of  the  United  States  instead  of  Norway,  it 
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would  bring  about  a  repopulation  of  the  area — the  new  immigrants  being  folklorists 
intent  on  investigating  changes  wrought  in  the  past  forty  years. 

W.  Edson  Richmond 
Indiana  University 


Mitchell,  P.  M.  English  Imprints  of  Denmark  through  1900.  The  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  Libraries,  Lawrence,  1960.  Pp.  85.  $2. 

In  this  brief  bibliography  of  English  imprints  of  Denmark,  Professor  Mitchell 
has  added  another  valuable  item  to  his  previous  contributions  to  the  field  of  Danish 
bibliography.  In  Dr.  Mitchell’s  view,  bibliographies  of  this  nature  fulfill  a  threefold 
purpose:  they  “suggest  the  function  and  extent  of  use  of  the  English  language  in  a 
foreign  country,  second,  help  delineate  the  cultural,  political,  and  economic  ties  of 
the  English-speaking  world  with  other  areas,  and  third,  throw  into  relief  certain  per¬ 
sons,  movements,  and  organizations  that  have  been  the  intermediaries  of  English 
abroad.” 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-four  items  are  included  in  English  Imprints  of  Den¬ 
mark,  which  lists  as  its  first  number  John  Gau’s  translation  of  Christiem  Pedersen’s 
The  richt  vay  to  the  Kingdome  of  Hevine  (1533).*  Most  of  the  English  imprints  of 
Denmark  through  1900  fall,  according  to  Professor  Mitchell,  into  five  major  categor¬ 
ies:  items  issued  by  teachers  of  English  in  Denmark,  maritime  publications,  anti¬ 
quarian  and  scholarly  works,  travel  literature,  and  propaganda.  In  his  Introduction, 
Dr.  Mitchell  claims  that  he  has  attempted  to  be  exhaustive  and  that  he  has,  therefore, 
included  a  number  of  trivia  in  the  bibliography.  Some  of  the  items  do  in  fact  seem 
of  slight  interest  today,  as  for  instance,  the  various  lists  of  “Lights  in  the  Cattegat, 
Baltic  and  surrounding  waters...”  (nos.  283,  284,  289,  296),  and  the  “Telegraph 
Code”  of  Krauns0e  and  Gylling,  exporters  of  Danish  butter  in  the  dty  of  Randers 
(no.  301).  But  I  suppose  that  these  items,  and  others  like  them,  do  delineate  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  of  the  English-speaking  world  with  other  areas  (Denmark). 

Professor  Mitchell  is  quite  justified  in  maintaining  that  today  English  b  firmly 
establbhed  as  an  auxiliary  language  in  Denmark.  English  Imprints  of  Denmark  does 
throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  extent  to  which  English  was  used  in  Denmark  over 
the  period  1533-1900.  If  we  wanted  additional  information  about  tbb,  other,  supple¬ 
mentary,  methods  might  prove  helpful.  A  check  of  the  number  of  books  in  Englbh 
taken  out  of  the  Danbh  public  libraries  by  Danbh  borrowers  would  give  an  approxi¬ 
mate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  English  b  read  in  large  segments  of  the  Danbh  pop¬ 
ulation.  Most  Danbh  public  libraries  have  suable  collections  of  material  in  Englbh 
(fiction  and  non-fiction).  The  number  of  Englbh  books  checked  out  from  these  li¬ 
braries  would  probably  be  found  to  be  considerable,  though  not,  as  yet,  very  high. 

B0RGE  Geds0  Madsen 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

*  Id  the  Introduction  Pedersen’s  first  name  is  given  erroneously  «s  Christian.  In  the  hibliography 
itself  the  name  is  spelled  correctly:  Christiem. 
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Benson,  Adolph  Burnett.  Farm,  Forge,  and  Philosophy:  Chapters  from  a  Swedish 

Immigrant’s  Life  in  America.  Swedish  Pioneer  Historical  Society,  Chicago,  1961. 

Pp.  162. 

The  value  of  books  of  reminiscences  by  perceptive  immigrants  from  Scandinavia 
for  both  the  student  of  Scandinavian-American  history  and  for  the  general  reader  can¬ 
not  be  questioned.  They  not  only  add  to  the  store  of  knowledge  that  researchers  can 
make  good  use  of  in  their  attempts  to  recreate  a  time  now  past  and  generations  now 
either  gone  or  quickly  going  but  they  can  also  provide  fascinating  reading.  Dr.  Ben¬ 
son’s  book  does  both  beautifully. 

That  that  should  be  true  will  not  be  in  the  least  amazing  to  anyone  who  knows 
Professor  Benson  or  who  knows  what  he  is  and  what  he  has  done.  For  almost  fifty 
years  he  has  quietly  but  steadily  made  scholarly  contributions  to  Swedish-Americana 
that  have  made  him  the  outstanding  authority  on  literary  and  other  cultural  relation¬ 
ships  between  Sweden  and  America  and  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history  of  the  Swedes  in  America.  His  contributions  as  an  editor  and 
translator  have,  moreover,  been  distinguished:  His  translations  of  Almquist’s  Det  gdr 
an  as  Sara  Videbeck  (American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  1919),  and  America  of  the 
Fifties:  Letters  of  Fredrika  Bremer  (American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  1924), 
and  his  two-volume  edition  of  Peter  Kalm’s  Travels  in  North  America  (New  York, 
1937)  are  only  a  few  of  his  numerous  and  fine  contributions.  His  scholarly  work  has 
been  done  effectively  and  well.  At  no  time,  however,  has  Adolph  Benson,  the  scholarly 
writer,  translator,  and  editor  become  so  involved  in  himself,  in  his  own  pursuits  and 
the  importance  of  them  that  he  has  forgotten  to  be  both  human  and  humane. 

Farm,  Forge,  and  Philosophy  is  proof  of  that.  With  modesty  and  good  humor. 
Dr.  Benson  tells  the  story  of  a  rich  life  that  began  in  rural  Skine  and  that  fortunately 
is  continuing  in  retirement  in  Connecticut.  His  memories  and  recollections  set  down 
in  his  natural  and  direct  conversational  English  yield  substantial  information  about 
both  Swedish  and  American  beliefs  and  customs,  about  emigration  and  immigration, 
about  the  process  of  Americanization,  about  the  evolution  of  his  interest  in  learning, 
and  about  his  values  both  in  education  and  in  life. 

Take,  for  example,  this  passage: 

We  are  constantly  bragging  about  our  high  standards  of  living;  but  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  them.  We  have  been  worshipping  the  dollar  too  much,  of  course;  but  is  that  all?  Wesleyan 
and  other  colleges  and  universities  now  realize  that  there  must  be  more  seriousness  in  our  studies  in 
nuclear  physics,  chemistry,  missiles,  modem  languages,  etc.,  and  many  are  now  on  the  way  to  remedy 
the  situation.  We  hope  it  is  not  too  late.  While  we  must  have  physical  education  and  athletics,  we 
must  also  have  a  more  general  seriousness  in  studies  and  research,  and  after  almost  forty  years  of 
teaching  I  can  testify  that  the  results  bring  more  happiness  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of.  Study 
does  not  mean  a  sour  face  and  no  fun:  it  is  the  opposite,  at  least  so  for  an  intelligent  person. 

The  Swedish  Pioneer  Historical  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  for  publishing  this 
attractive,  humorous,  modest,  and  wise  book.  Not  since  L.  M.  Larson’s  logbook  have 
I  read  anything  as  good  in  its  kind. 


Walter  Johnson 
University  of  Washington 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

Article  1 

The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandina¬ 
vian  Study. 

Article  2 

This  Society  shall  have  for  its  object:  (1)  the  promotion  of  Scandinavian  study 
and  instruction  in  America;  (2)  the  encouragement  of  original  research  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  fields  of  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures  and  related  fields,  and  the 
providing  of  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  such  research ;  and  (3)  the 
fostering  of  closer  relations  between  persons  interested  in  Scandinavian  studies  in 
America  and  elsewhere. 

Article  J 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary- 
treasurer,  a  managing  editor  of  publications  (hereinafter  called  managing  editor) ,  and 
an  associate  managing  editor.  There  shall  also  be  an  advisory  committee  of  eight 
members.  These  thirteen  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Society.  The 
President  of  the  Society  shall  also  function  as  Head  of  the  Executive  Council.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  consult  together,  and  thereupon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  formulate  all  communications  addressed  to  the  Executive  Council  by  the 
Secretary-Treasurer.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Executive  Council  to  make  all  de¬ 
cisions  for  the  Society  except  those  which  in  the  following  articles  are  designated  as 
being  incumbent  on  individual  officers  or  on  groups  of  officers  or  on  the  total  mem¬ 
bership.  Propositions  of  measures  to  be  voted  on  by  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  but,  except  in  the  case  of  measures  recom¬ 
mended  by  an  annual  meeting,  only  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  the  Managing  Editor.  A  two-thirds  majority  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  in  all  decisions  made  by  the  Executive  Council  except  where  in  the  following 
articles  a  majority  vote  or  a  unanimous  vote  is  specifically  indicated. 

Article  4 

The  officers  shall  be  elected  every  other  year  for  a  two-year  term  as  follows:  (A) 
The  President  and  the  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  by  the  majority  of  votes  from 
the  total  membership  of  the  Society  which  reach  the  Secretary-Treasurer  within  sixty 
days  of  the  mailing  of  the  ballots  (which  shall  accompany  the  annual  bilb  for  dues  in 
January  of  every  year,  beginning  in  1959),  two  names  for  each  post  having  been  rec¬ 
ommended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Executive  Council.  Those  thus  elected  shall  take 
office  as  of  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  elected.  The 
President  and  the  Vice-President  shall  not  be  nominated  to  succeed  themselves  in  their 
respective  offices.  The  Vice-President  may  be  nominated  for  the  presidency,  but  not 
the  President  for  the  vice-presidency.  (B)  The  Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  shall  be  elected  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Executive  Council  during 
the  thirty  days  preceding  the  particular  annual  meeting.  Those  thus  elected  shall  take 
office  as  of  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  elected.  With 
reference  to  (A)  and  (B),  there  shall  be  a  nominating  committee,  consbting  of  the 
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President,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  two  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  listed 
for  one-year  service.  This  committee  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Executive 
Council.  (C)  The  Executive  Council  shall  immediately  after  the  particular  meeting 
elect  an  Associate  Managing  Editor,  who  must  be  a  person  approved  by  the  Managing 
Editor.  The  Associate  Managing  Editor  shall  take  office  immediately  upon  election. 

Article  5 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  hold  office  for  four  years,  but 
they  shall  be  so  elected  and  listed  that  the  first  two  will  hold  office  for  one  year,  the 
next  two  for  two  years,  the  following  two  for  three  years,  and  the  last  two  for  four 
years,  two  new  members  with  a  four-year  term  being  elected  each  year  to  replace  the 
outgoing  ones.  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  vote  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  Society  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
stated  in  Article  4,  A,  two  names  having  been  suggested  for  each  of  the  posts  to  be 
filled.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  not  be  nominated  to  succeed  them¬ 
selves.  Those  elected  shall  take  office  as  of  the  close  of  the  aimual  meeting  of  the  year 
in  which  they  are  elected.  The  Nominating  Committee  designated  in  Article  4  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Executive  Council. 

Article  6 

Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Executive  Council  which  may  occur  between 
the  regular  election  times  shall  be  filled  by  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  Executive 
Council ;  the  same  condition  shall  here  attach  to  the  election  of  the  Associate  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  as  is  stated  in  Article  4,  C. 

Article  7 

Except  in  the  event  of  a  gift  or  a  bequest  specifically  pro\'iding  for  some  addi¬ 
tional  publication,  the  Society  shall  limit  its  publication  activities  to  a  quarterly 
journal  known  as  Scandinavian  Studies,  which  shall  be  published  in  the  months  of 
February,  May,  August,  and  November  of  each  year. 

Article  8 

The  Managing  Editor  and  the  Associate  Managing  Editor  shall  jointly  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  complete  handling  of  Scandinavian  Studies,  shall  together  plan  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  remainder  of  the  editorial  staff  as  to  rank  and  duties,  and  shall  together 
appoint  any  and  all  other  staff  members,  none  of  whom  may,  after  such  appointment, 
at  the  same  time  fill  a  post  which  gives  him  membership  in  the  Executive  Council.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  editorial  staff  appointed  as  described  in  this 
Article  shall  begin  immediately  upon  appointment  and  shall  terminate  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  deadline  for  the  submission  of  materials  for  the  August  number  of  the 
following  year.  Any  vacancies  occurring  between  the  regular  appointment  times  may 
be  filled  by  the  Managing  Editor  and  the  Associate  Managing  Editor. 

Article  9 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Society  upon  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  and  upcn  payment  of  the  dues.  The  membership  shall  be  made  up  of 
such  classes  of  members,  paying  such  annual  or  single-payment  membership  dues,  as 
the  Executive  CouncO,  by  two-thirds  vote,  from  time  to  time  shall  determine.  AU 
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members  shall  receive  all  publications  of  the  Society.  Regardless  of  class,  each  mem¬ 
ber  shall  have  one  vote.  The  membership,  in  the  case  of  annual  members,  shall  run 
from  January  1  to  December  31  inclusive. 

Article  10 

The  annual  meetings  shall  be  held  the  first  Friday  and  Saturday  in  May  or  on 
two  other  consecutive  Friday  and  Saturday  dates  in  April  and  (or)  May  and  at  such 
place  as  the  Executive  Council  shall  designate  by  majority  vote.  In  order  to  make  a 
meeting  legal,  there  must  be  present  at  both  sessions  at  least  two  officers  and  seven 
other  members  of  the  Society.  The  meetings  shall  be  held  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  and  discussing  learned  papers  presented  by  the  members,  the  discussion  of 
methods  and  materials  for  the  teaching  of  Scandinavian,  and,  in  general,  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  means  for  the  furthering  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Society.  The  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Managing  Editor  in  co-operation  with  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  shall  be  mailed  by  the  latter  to  all  members  at  least  thirty  days  before 
each  meeting.  The  meetings  shall  not  be  empowered  to  make  any  binding  decisions,  ex¬ 
cept  as  indicated  in  Articles  14  and  IS,  but  they  may  by  two-thirds  majority  vote 
recommend  to  the  Executive  Council  the  adoption  of  measures. 

Article  11 

The  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Society  shall  be  deposited  in  a  savings  account,  or 
invested  in  first  mortgages,  or  invested  in  stable  securities.  The  decision  to  make  such 
deposits  or  investments  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  officers  of  the  Society ;  however, 
no  such  investment  in  a  mortgage  or  in  securities  shall  be  made  until  after  the  officers 
have  secured  and  considered  the  opinions  of  at  least  two  responsible  and  disinterested 
financial  advisors  who  are  not  members  of  the  Society.  The  Endowment  Fund  shall 
remain  intact  or  be  increased ;  only  the  interest  received  may  be  spent  (as  income,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  12).  .Ml  gifts  and  bequests  which  were  not 
given  for  specifically  designated  purposes  shall  be  added  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Article  12 

No  officers  shall  receive  salaries ;  but  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  he  alone,  shall 
be  allowed  to  spend  money  for  clerical  help ;  this  shall  be  in  an  amount  to  be  author¬ 
ized  from  time  to  time  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  So¬ 
ciety  shall  pay  no  travelling  expenses  to  members  or  to  non-members  for  any  purpose 
and  shall  not  subsidize  any  individual  or  any  other  organization  or  any  publication 
except  its  own  Scandinavian  Studies.  The  only  other  permissible  expenditures,  beyond 
the  cost  of  publication  of  Scandinavian  Studies,  shall  be  for  bonding,  bank  charges 
for  clearing  of  checks,  postage,  stationery,  any  necessary  ledgers,  for  the  printing  of 
programs,  membership  application  cards,  and  circular  letters,  and  for  the  mimeo¬ 
graphing  of  bills  and  letters,  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer;  and  for  postage 
and  stationery,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  editorial  staff,  this  to  be  subject 
to  the  Managing  Editor’s  approval  and  recommendation  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Any  other  expenditures  which  may  be  proposed  must  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  the  Executive  Council,  which  must  include  the  votes  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  the  Managing  Editor.  All  income  of  the  Society  not  expended  for  the 
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purposes  hereinbefore  stated,  except  as  limited  by  the  provisions  of  Article  11,  shall 
be  used  for  the  publication  of  Scandmavian  Studies.  Invoices  for  issues  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  Studies  shall  be  approved  by  the  Managing  Editor  before  payment  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer.  The  average  size  of  the  issues  of  Scandinavian  Studies  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  on  the  basis  of  costs  and  available  and  expected  income  by  agreement  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  Managing  Editor.  Unexpended  remainders  for  any  year 
shall  be  available  for  use  in  the  following  year  or  years  unless,  upon  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Managing  Editor,  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  the  President,  they  are 
embodied  in  the  Endowment  Fund.  Current  income  of  no  kind  shall  be  used  for  par¬ 
tial  defrayment  of  the  cost  of  any  other  such  publication  as  is  referred  to  in  Article  7. 

Article  13 

The  Secretary -Treasurer  shall  be  bonded  to  an  amount  determined  by  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Managing  Editor  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Article  14 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  make  a  complete  report  of  the  financial  situation 
of  the  Society  at  each  annual  meeting,  which  marks  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  His  ac¬ 
counts,  the  expenditures  in  which  shall  be  evidenced  by  paid  invoices,  shall  be  audited 
by  a  committee  of  two,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council; 
this  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  shall  report  its  findings  to  the 
Society  in  session.  The  financial  report  shall  be  published  together  with  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  in  the  next  following  August  number  of  Scandinavian  Studies.  The 
Managing  Editor  shall  report  on  the  accomplishments  and  plans  of  the  editorial  staff. 
The  President  shall  report  on  the  state  of  the  Society  and  on  the  activities  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Council ;  measures  adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  briefly  summarized 
by  the  President  and  published  after  the  financial  statement  in  the  August  issue. 


Article  IS 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Council,  which  must  include  the  President,  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  and  the  Managing  Editor;  but  if  the  amendment  concerns  the  expenditure 
or  the  management  of  money,  there  must  be  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil.  Such  proposed  amendments,  to  become  effective,  must  thereupon  be  adopted  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  of  two  consecutive  annual  meetings  of  the  Society.  Amend¬ 
ments  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Council  through  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
but  only  upon  recommendation  based  on  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  an  annual 
meeting  or  on  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

Article  16 

This  Constitution  shall  become  effective  as  of  the  day  and  hour  of  its  adoption  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  membership  present  at  the  annual  meeting  at  which 
it  is  presented,  this  latter  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  adopted  May  27,  1911, 


which  this  new  constitution  replaces. 


NOTES 


annual  meeting.  The  Executive 

Council  decided  this  summer  that  the 
fifty-second  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seat¬ 
tle  on  May  4  and  5,  1962. 

'  ANNIVERSARY.  Heimskringla,  the 
faculty  Scandinavian  Club  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  b  celebrating  its  fiftieth 
.  anniversary  thb  fall.  It  was  founded  in 
1911  by  Professors  George  T.  Flom  and 
I  L.  M.  Larson  to  promote  interest  in 
Scandinavian  literature  and  the  study  of 
the  contributions  of  Scandinavia  to  sci¬ 
ence  and  education.  Limited  to  a  mem- 
I  bership  of  not  more  than  fourteen,  it 
!  holds  regular  monthly  meetings.  Several 
I  members,  past  and  present,  of  Heims¬ 
kringla  are  abo  members  of  SASS,  among 
them  Einar  Haugen  of  Wisconsin,  Wal- 
^  ter  Johnson  of  Washington,  P.  M.  Mitch¬ 
ell  of  lUinob,  and  Charles  Williams,  now 
living  in  California.  The  anniversary 
banquet  was  held  on  October  13,  and 
Professor  Emeritus  Henning  Larsen, 
member  of  our  society  for  fifty  years, 
will  give  a  public  lecture  in  honor  of  the 
anniversary  on  November  13. 

ASSAR  JANZEN.  Professor  Janz6n  b 
one  of  the  experts  on  a  committee  of  three 
reviewing  the  qualifications  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  professorship  in  Scandi- 
1  navian  languages  at  the  University  of 
I  Uppsala. 

EINAR  ANDERSON.  The  managing 
editor  of  the  largest  Swedbh-American 
newspaper,  Svenska  Amerikanaren-Trib- 
unen  of  Chicago,  died  June  2  of  a  heart 
I  attack.  A  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
I  Swedbh-  and  Scandinavian-American  ac¬ 
tivities,  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  life  member 


of  SASS.  He  was  bom  in  Soderhamn  in 
1902,  came  to  America  in  1926,  served  on 
a  number  of  newspaper  staffs,  and  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  in  1939  and  later 
owner  of  the  leading  newspaper. 

IN  EUROPE.  Eric  Johannesson  re¬ 
turned  to  Berkeley  in  August  after  a  sab¬ 
batical  in  Sweden.  Foster  Blaisdeil  b 
back  at  Indiana  University  after  a  year 
in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  Einar 
Haugen  was  in  Norway  continuing  hb 
research  on  Norwegian  language  plan¬ 
ning. 

Stefin  Einarsson  was  in  Iceland  from 
late  in  May  on,  studying  place  names  in 
SuSursveit,  Hornaf  jorSur,  Lon  and  Uthe- 
raS.  Richard  Vowles  was  in  Holland  and 
Sweden,  and  P.  M.  Mitchell  in  Denmark. 
Erik  Wahlgren  will  be  in  Scandinavia  on 
hb  sabbatical  and  Guggenheim  year  un¬ 
til  September,  1962.  Hb  address  b  Wen- 
ner-Gren  Center,  Stockholm  Va. 

UCLA.  Robert  Raphael  of  Pennsylvania 
took  hb  Ph.D.  in  June;  hb  thesb  was 
“The  Evolution  of  Ideas  in  the  Drama  of 
Richard  Wagner.” . . .  During  Professor 
Wahlgren’s  absence.  Professor  Kenneth 
Chapman  b  u  charge  of  the  program  in 

Scandinavian _ Mrs.  Siri  Buckman, 

graduate  in  Swedbh  at  the  University  of 
Washington  and  a  Woodrow  Wibon  Fel¬ 
low,  b  teaching  Swedbh.  A  number  of 
courses  have  been  added  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  program. 

AUCUSTANA.  Professor  Nib  Hasselmo 
b  back  in  Rock  Island  after  spending 
1960-1961  doing  graduate  work  at  Har¬ 
vard.  ...  A  new  edition  of  the  American 
Swedish  Handbook,  edited  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Professor  Arthur  Wald, 
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will  be  published  by  the  Augustana  Press 
this  fall. 

STANWOOD.  Charles  Nygard,  who 
majored  in  art  and  Swedish  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  has  introduced 
Swedish  at  the  Twin  City  High  School  in 
Stanwood,  Washington,  this  fall.  Enroll¬ 
ment — limited  to  students  with  a  2.5  av¬ 
erage — ^in  the  beginning  class  is  twenty- 
four.  After  receiving  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1953,  Mr.  Nygard  taught  at  Cashmere 
High  School  for  two  years  and  has  taught 
at  Stanwood  since  then. 

PH.D.  A.  Margaret  Arent  (B.A.,  Carle- 
ton,  1948;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1951),  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  German  and  Swedish  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  will  receive  her 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Chicago  next 
month.  The  title  of  her  dissertation  is 
“The  Laxdcela  Saga":  A  Translation 
from  the  Old  Icelandic  with  Introduc~ 
lion,  Notes  and  Commentary.  In  1948- 
49,  Dr.  Arent  attended  the  University  of 
Zurich  on  a  Germanistic  Society  of 
America  Fellowship  and  in  1957  the  Oslo 
Summer  School.  She  held  a  Fulbright 
Grant  for  1958-59  for  study  in  Iceland 
and  received  a  Research  Grant  from 
Texas  for  study  in  Iceland  this  past  sum¬ 
mer.  Dr.  Arent  has  also  taught  at  Carle- 
ton  and  Chicago. 

LLEWELLYN  JONES.  With  the  death 
of  Llewellyn  Jones  the  American  Scandi¬ 
navian  Forum  of  Greater  Boston  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  prominent  and  active 
members — he  was  for  several  years  the 
president  of  that  small  group — and  a  man 


most  interested  in  Scandinavian  literatm^ 
and  thought  has  left  us.  Llewellyn  Jones 
was  bom  and  brought  up  on  the  Island 
of  Man,  but  spent  most  of  bis  youngvi 
years  in  Chicago  before  he  in  the  mid* 
thirties  made  his  home  in  Cambrid^^ 
Massachusetts.  In  1917  he  married  Susaai 
Wilbur,  a  scholar  in  her  own  right,  traas*; 
lator  of  large  Russian  works  and  a  stv- 
dent  of  Japanese.  At  an  early  stage  he 
became  interested  in  Scandinavia,  took 
up  first  Swedish,  then  Danish  and  Nor*^ 
wegian,  and  acquired  for  a  non-Scan(S.| 
navian  person  a  remarkable  insight  and 
knowledge  into  the  literature  of  these 
countries,  particularly  into  that  of  Den¬ 
mark.  His  chief  contribution  is  his  trans*i 
lation  of  Hal  Koch’s  book  about  Grund-{ 
tvig.  He  was  a  most  meticulous  trans¬ 
lator,  who  would  struggle  over  all  the 
finer  shades  of  meaning  of  each  word,  yet 
he  instinctively  could  feel  what  the  writer  j 
wanted  to  express ;  he  never  bogged  down' 
into  a  sterile  display  of  learning.  With 
his  great  understanding  of  the  works  he 
translated,  it  was  natural  that  he  also] 
knew  how  to  read  them,  and  the  evenings 
when  he  read  to  the  Forum  are  unforget¬ 
table  for  anybody  with  any  interest  in 
literature. — Elizabeth  Deichmann.  ■ 

DENMARK.  For  those  who  found 
President  Eisenhower’s  remarks  about  a 
“fairly  friendly  country’’  astonishing, 
Herbert  Hendin’s  article,  “Suicide  in 
Denmark,’’  in  the  Columbia  University 
Forum  (Vol.  IV,  Number  3,  26-33,  Sum¬ 
mer,  1961)  should  be  an  interesting  essay. 
Dr.  Hendin  has  done  research  on  suiddt’ 
in  the  Scandinavian  and  other  countries.  !■ 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Annales  Academix  Regix  Scientiamm  Upsaliensis:  Kungl.  Vetens- 
kapssamhdllets  i  Uppsala  Arsbok,  Almqvist  och  Wiksell,  Uppsala,  1961. 
—Hjalmar  Bergman  Brcv:  Brcvvdxlingen  mellan  jorjattarcn  och  hans 
jorlag,  Bonniers,  Stockholm,  1959.  — Eirik  the  Red  and  Other  Icelandic 
Sagas,  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1961.  — Alrik  Gustafson’s 
History  of  Swedish  Literature,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  and  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  New  York,  1961.  — Lars 
Hellberg’s  Plural  form  i  dldre  nordiskt  ortnamnsskick,  Lundequist,  Upp¬ 
sala,  1960.  — Olafur  Larusson’s  Lov  og  Ting:  Islands  forfatning  og  lover 
i  jristatstiden,  Universitetsforlaget,  Oslo,  1960.  — Peder  Olsen’s  Pastoral 
Care  and  Psychotherapy,  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis,  1961. 
— Thure  Stenstrbm’s  Den  ensamme:  En  motivstudie  i  det  nioderna  gen- 
ombrottets  litteratur,  Natur  och  Kultur,  Stockholm,  1961.  — Sakari  V'apa- 
asalo's  Studier  i  Eino  Leinos  Kalevalaroinantik,  Lundequist,  Uppsala, 
1961. 


TEXTBOOKS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  SWEDISH 


MODERN  SWEDISH  POEMS  60  cents 

SVENSKA  SOM  LEVER.  By  Martin  All- 
wood  and  Arthur  Wald.  75  cents 

BASIC  SWEDISH  WORD  LIST.  By  M.  S. 
Allwood  and  I.  Wilhelmsen.  75  cents 

ELEMENTARY  SPOKEN  SWEDISH.  By 

Martin  Sdderback.  60  cents 

ADVANCED  SPOKEN  SWEDISH.  By  Mar¬ 
tin  Sdderback.  $2.00 

SWEDISH  READER  FOR  SECOND  YEAR. 

By  Martin  Sdderback.  $2.00 

FANRIK  STALS  SA6NER.  By  Johan  Lud¬ 
vig  Runeberg.  $1.75 

FRITIOFS  SAGA.  By  Esaias  Tegn6r.  $1.25 


LEARN  SWEDISH.  By  Nils-GusUv  Hilde- 
man  and  Aun-Mari  Beite.  A  reader  for  begin¬ 
ners.  Should  be  used  with  a  grammar.  $2.75 

KARL-ANDERS  GOES  TRAVELING.  By 

L.  Gottfrid  Sjdholm.  $1.00 

BEGINNING  SWEDISH.  REVISED.  By 

Walter  Johnson.  $3.00 

SWEDISH  COMPOSITION  AND  WORD 
STUDY.  By  Edwin  J.  Vickner.  $1.50 

I  SVERIGE.  By  Joseph  iUexis.  $2.75 

Gustaf  of  Geijerstom's  MINA  POJKAR. 

By  Arthur  Wald.  $2.00 

SWEDISH,  A  Practical  Grammar.  By 
Allan  Lake  Rice.  $1.50 


Published  by 

AUGUSTANA  BOOK  CONCERN 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 

Wri!e  lor  a  descriptive  Usttnt  oj  these  texts  jor  the  study  oj  Swedish. 


SCANDINAVIA 

by  ship! 


Your  Swedish  American  Line  vessel  is  not  just 
a  "way  to  go"  —  it's  a  delightful  setting  of 
I  luxurious  comfort,  service  that  anticipates 

I  your  slightest  wish  and  fabulous  cuisine. 

Relax,  enjoy  every  golden  hour  in  this  won- 
derful  world  of  new  experiences,  interesting 
/  companions,  good  times  galore  ...  on  a 
— Swedish  American  Line  vessel. 

DIRECT  SAILINGS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  COPENHAGEN  AND  GOTHENBURG 

on  tho  booutiful 

M  S.  GRIPSHOIM  and  tho  do  luxo  M  S.  KUNGSHOIM 

Convenient  connections  for  all  points  in 
Scandinavia  and  on  the  Continent. 


SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  or 

Swedish  American  line 

THE  WHITE  VIKING  FLEET 

636  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


Make  your  next  trip  to 
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